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CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


OF 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 

EREBY GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 
Hutcuines & RoMER having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he has 
noconnection with any person or persons trading under the name of the late firm. 
Mr HUTCHINGS acquired by purchase at the sale of the effects of Hutchings 
& Romer many of the valuable Copyrights, and is prepared to supply them to the 
Trade and Public I reg The cg = purchased include, amongst others, 
the operas MARITANA, LURLINE, ROSE OF CASTILLE, &c., &c., and a 
great many of Signor TITO MATTEI'S Popular Compositions, Lists of which 
may be had on application. 

OBSERVE THE ADDRESS— 

HUTCHINGS & CO. 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


ICHTER CONCERTS—AUTUMN SERIES—Sr James’s 
HALL.—HERMANN FRANKE begs to announce that he has arranged with 
Herr HANS RICHTER for a Series of THREE EVENING CONCERTS, as 
follows: TUESDAY next, Oct. 28th, and TuEspAys, Nov. 4th and llth, at Eight 
o’clock. Orchestra of 100 Performers. OConductor—Herr Hans RICHTER. 
Leader—Herr Ernst Schiever. Chorus Director—Herr Frantzen. 








iT ICHTER CONCERTS,.—Programme of the FIRST CON- 

CERT, TuEspAy next, Oct. 28th, at Bight: Overture, Tannhduser (Wagner) ; 
Selection from Der Ring des Nibelungen (Wagner) ; Vorspiel to the 3rd Act of 
Die Meistersinger (Wagner); Trauer March, Gotterddimmerung (Wagner); and 
Symphony in O, No. 9 (Schubert). Subscription for the Three Concerts, £1 11s. 6d. 
and £1 5s. Single Tickets, 15s., 10s. 6d., 5s,, and 2s, 6d., at Austin’s Office, St 
James’s Hall, and usual Agents. 





ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Olass practical Education, Sin ing, Piano, 
Violin, &¢., from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free Scholarships and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
one al weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE PARK, Royal 

ak, 


JIANOFORTE TUNER WANTED, by an old-established 
Music Firm in Melbourne, Australia, Must have thorough practical 
Experience in saiting, also with knowledge of Oabinet Organ Tuning and 
Repairing. Three Years’ Engagement, Age not to exceed Thirty-five. Passages 
out for self and wife (ft required) will advanced, Apply by Letter only, 
stating Salary, to ‘A. M.,” 26, Old Bond Street, London, W. 


()RGAN IST AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED for St 
PAUL'S CHURCH, GREENOOK. Application (with Testimonials) to be 
sent on or before 3lst October current, to Mr WILLIAM McCLURE, Junr., 
ll, William Street, Greenock. 
TO ARTISTS AND OTHERS. 
i ng BE LET, FURNISHED (or Part, with Attendance), a 
DETATOHED HOUSE, pleasantly situated in the best Pa of the Finchley 
Road, South Hampstead. One minute from Metropolitan lway Station, and 
ee route to City and West End. Large Reception Rooms, and good 
arden, Terms moderate, including the use of Grand Piano and Organ.— 
Apply to Messrs Putiips & DYER, 123, Finchley Road, N.W. 


BALFE’S ‘‘ TALISMAN.” 
\ADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON and Mr JOSEPH 
0 MAAS sang BALFk’s celebrated Duet, ‘‘KEEP THE RING,” from his 
era, “THE TALISMAN,” at Mr Watts’ Grand Concerts, at om on 
prerwcen {! October 6th, and at the Royal Albert Hall, London, on Wednesday, 
ber 8th, and on both ions it was rapturously encored. 


“ROMANCE AND REALITY.” 


“ 

OMANCE AND REALITY.” Words by M. A. B. 
0 Music by W. 0. Levey. This Song (a wony sngeeeae to the same 
‘ae ESMERALDA ”) will be sung by Mdme MINNIE GWYNNE, at 
hs “ye Evans-Warwick’s Concert, Ladbroke Hall, Notting Hill, on the 30th 
lean net.—Lyon & Hai, Brighton; J. WILLIAMs, 24, Berners Street, 























MESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER beg to announce to 

the Music Trade and the Public that they have just published NEW and 

CHEAP EDITIONS of the following important Works :— 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late FRaNcEs 
RIDLEY HAVERGAL, will now be issued in strong paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, 
and in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGANIST’S CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s. net. Each 
number contains 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, arranged by Sir Jonn STEVENSON, Mus.Doc., 
and Sir H. R. Bisaop. The only complete edition, formerly published at 
One Guinea, will now be issued in paper covers, at 2s. 6d. net, and in cloth 
gilt, 4s. net. 

LODER’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 
4s, net. 

LAYLAND’S "MODERN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. This popular work, 
hitherto 6s,, will now be issued at 4s. Half-price, 2s. 

LAYLAND’S HARMONIUM TUTOR, reduced from 5s. to 3s., at half-price, 1s. 6d. 

CRIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, will be reduced to 12s. net. 

ROMER’S SCHOOL OF SINGING will be reduced from 10s, 6d. to 5s. Half- 
price 2s. 6d. 

RISELEY’S ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. Used at the College, Cheltenham. 
Hitherto published at 2s. net, will be issued at 1s. net. 

NEW TRANSPOSED EDITIONS OF POPULAR SONGS. 

AT NOONTIDE; Lady ArtuuR HILL, 4s.—Answer to ‘In the Gloaming.’”’ 
This popular song may now be had in A flat for mezzo-soprano. 

EILEEN ALANNAH (in A fiat), by J. R. THomas, 4s, This popular song is 
just published in F, for contralto or bass voices, 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART; J. L. Harton, 4s, New Edition (just pub- 
lished), in B flat, for contralto or bass voices. 

IN THEE I TRUST; HanpEt, 4s. New Edition, in F, for mezzo-soprano or 
baritone. ‘‘ An exquisite melody, by Handel, wedded to the inspired verse 
of the late Frances Ridley Havergal.” 

LOVING ALL ALONG; Frances RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 3s, New Edition for 
mezzo-soprano or baritone, 3s. 

SONG OF LOVE (words by F. R. Haveraat); F. Ast, 4s. New Edition for 
contralto or bass, 4s, 

A MERRY COHRISTMAS, by FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 

DREAM SINGING 

ONE BY ONE 

THE PILGRIM’S SONG 

RESTING ” - 

WHOM, HAVING NOT SEEN, WE LOVE a 

MISS HAVERGAL’S SIX SACRED SONGS. 
TELL IT OUT _... caer * pl. Sede fs wel” “etn 
ONLY FOR THEE 
BREAST THE WAVE 
GOLDEN HARPS... =: Ey 
PRECIOUS BLOOD OF JESUS 
WORTHY THE LAMB... ico ce we oa 
HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
ONLY ADDRESS—9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


C. HILLER’S “THREE AGES,” sung by Miss E. 

e MAROHANT, Oct. 20th and 28th, oy Oct. 30th, Dulwich; b 

Mr W. ROWE, Oct. 28th, King’s Cross; by Mdme EVANS-WARWIOK, 
Nov. 6th, 29th, and Dee. 2nd. 


H C. HILLER’S “ ALACKADAY” will be sung at 
¢ Dulwich by Mr W. ROWE, Oct. 28th. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
M® STEWART CARLETON will sing at St James’s Hall, 
i eee, next, the 30th October, ASCHER’S popular Romance, ‘“‘ ALICE, 
WHERE ART THOU ?” (by desire), 
“THE BEACON.” 
ISS AMY WINGROVE will sing at the Romford Corn 
Exchange, on October 30th, WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’s renowned and 
popular Song (by desire), ‘THE BEAOON.” 
“) LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD.” New 
Song by Ignace GIBSONE (poetry by Tom Hoop). Price 4s.—London : 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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“DON’T TELL ME, LOVE.” 


a pert TELL ME, LOVE ”—P. von Tucerner’s admired 

Song, words by OLIVER BRAND, sung by Mr BRIDSON with t 
success at Brunswick Hall—is published, price 4s., in Two Keys (D and F), by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” (Quartet). 

ISS ROSE MOSS, Miss ALICE KEAN, Mr JOHN 

CROSS, and Signor FRASSINI will sing AscHER’s admired Quartet, 

“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” at the Town Hall, West Bromwich, Oetober 

27th; St George’s Hall, Burton-on-Trent, 28th; St James’s Hall, Lichfield, 29th ; 

Atheneum, Derby, 30th; Town Hall, Tamworth, 3lst; Public Hall, Belper, 

Nov. lst; Temperance Hall, Walsall, 10th; Public Hall, Dudley, llth; Town 

Hall, Uttoxeter, 12th; Town Hall, Rugeley, 13th ; Borough Hall, Stafford, 14th ; 
and Town Hall, Bilston, 15th, 


Me JAMES PECK, who for a great many years was with 
the late Sacred Harmonic Society, solicits EMPLOYMENT as a Steward 
at — or in any capacity connected with Musical matters, such as Music 
Copyist, &c. 
36, Southampton Street, Strand, W.O. 
“LOVE-LIGHT.” 
(In A minor and @ minor.) 
OVE-LIGHT, Music by J. Morrmmer Apyz, Words by 
MrriaM Ross, now singing at the leading Public Concerts. Price 4s. 

O SIGH NOT LOVE, Music by J. MortTIMER ADYE, Words by MrrtaMm Ross, 
price 4s. (‘‘ May be recommended as a graceful and vocal piece of writing.”— 
Morning Post.) 

London: Duncaw Dayison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


(jUBRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £50. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER OENT INTEREST, 


repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Oustomers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange 
y te ~ and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 

nnuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


HE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 


with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the BrRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


Now Ready. 


THE MUSICAL YEAR, 
1883. 


A RECORD OF NOTEWORTHY MUSICAL EVENTS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, WITH A REPRINT OF ORITIOISMS ON MANY OF THEM. 


BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
London: Novetito, EwEeR & Oo. 


MADAME MARIE ROZE’S 


Singing of the New Irish Ballad, 


“I WAS A SIMPLE COUNTRY GIRL” 
(“THADY AND 1”) 


7 Wes pigcant, nyeonng J = ——. An enthusiastic encore rewarded the 
singer, the song is extremely pretty, and was accompanied with 
taste by the composer, Mr Richard arvey"-Irish Times, ia eae: 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W.; and all Musicsellers. 


“THADY AND I.” 


New Irish BALLaD, 
By RICHARD HARVEY, 
Sung by 
MADAME MARIE ROZE 
And rapturously Encored at the 
Carl Rosa Opera Concerts, at Dublin and Cork. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W, 





























THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOH FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven: 


tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
d pt 3 work has consequently come into general use asa 


of his 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXEROISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRanx Mok!, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 
New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourcr. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“«This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”—Fictorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Mies 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HaMMOXD & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENGE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND 
REMOVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 
“Of famed Stolberg’s lozenge we've all of us heard.” —Punch, October 21st, 1865. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 
Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 
&c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND [IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depot for Signor ANDREA Rurrini’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
Sole, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
01 aris. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new PatentImproved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 


All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


NEW VIOLIN MUSIC. 


EVENING SONG, for Violin and Pianoforte .. 3/- 
LIEBESLIED, for Violin and Pianoforte .. .. 3/- 


(A Violoncello part to ‘' Liebeslied,” in lieu of Violin, 6d. net.) 
Composed by 
ARTHUR LE JEUNE. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘* Two violin pieces with pianoforte accompaniment, by Arthur Le Jeune, are 
worthy of high commendation, because they exhibit that charm of simplicity 
which never appeals in vain to en Ne pe wipe op They are called respectively 
‘An Evening a and ‘Liebeslied,’ and are very ex ve and musical ; 
while they are not beneath the attention of the expert, they are within the 
































reach of the most moderate players.”—Morning Fost, 
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NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Thursday. 


This morning Mr A. C, Mackenzie’s oratorio, the Rose of Sharon, 
was produced with immense and deserved success. The attendance 
turned out to be larger than many expected considering the little 
demand for tickets till within the last few days. It is said that 
first reports with regard to the new work were unfavourable, the 
members of the chorus, in the absence of an orchestra, and being 
little acquainted with the story of its treatment, having come to 
conclusions which, as well as premature, were adverse. Let me 
hasten to add that the whole situation changed with the general 
rehearsal, before which Mr Mackenzie caused a book of the words to 
be placed in the hands of eve rson in the choir, Then only 
could the oratorio be fairly judged. The news quickly spread 
through the city, carried by speech and walling, that a great and 
beautiful thing had been born into the world of art. Languid 
interest at once commenced to quicken, there was a run upon the 
ticket offices, and the Rose of Sharon had assured to it an audience 
fit, but by no means few. Connoisseurs who had made acquaintance 
with the work by reading it were not free from every trace of doubt 
regarding its success with what may be termed a conventional 
gathering. The oratorio, as I pointed out the other day, breaks new 
ground in several important respects, both the libretto and the 
music departing from beaten paths—the first by its purely dramatic 
construction, the second by the adoption of devices which, though 
familar in modern opera, had never to the same degree entered into 
a sacred work. The result proved that doubt, even the slightest, 
was quite uncalled for. This fact might have been gathered from 
the real enthusiasm of the chorus when Mr Mackenzie appeared in 
his place. No ordinary greeting marked the composer’s entrance. 
He had won the hearts of his interpreters, and they gave him their 
voices into the bargain, while zealous hands decked his chair and 
desk with roses. The spontaneous tribute had its effect upon the 
audience, who, in keen expectation, settled themselves to the 
important task of hearing and giving judgment. No assembly ever 
discharged that function with more careful attention, nor is it too 
much to say that the oratorio was heard from first to last with 
unflagging interest. Three hours were thus occupied, but the 
endurance of the public amply sufficed. Perhaps endurance is not 
the right word, since conscious pleasure spoke through the rounds of 
applause which, in spite of the regulation, greeted some of the later 
numbers, At the close the general verdict was unmistakable ; cheer 
after cheer rang through the hall, while the members of the choir 
rained down flowers upon the fortunate composer. The Norwich 
audience thus stamped the oratorio with their approval. They could 
do no other and be just, 

Mr Mackenzie’s music is not easy. It exacts a good deal from the 
solo vocalists, but it demands proportionately much more from the 
chorus and orchestra, whose music shows very slight consideration 
for lack of skill or want of the intelligence required by a delicate and 
elaborated musical structure : the larger honour to all concerned, 
as whatever the work asked for was forthcoming. One or two slips 
occurred in the orchestra, slips which reasonable calculation of 
chances must have caused to be foreseen, but apart from these entire 
satisfaction was given. Certain important passages for the solo 
violin, written lovingly for Mr Mackenzie’s Favourite instrument, 
were charmingly played by Mr Carrodus ; but in point of fact every 
principal in the orchestra had something of consequence to do and 
did it well. It is reasonable to assume that the instrumental per- 
formers felt a personal interest in the question of success. Mr 
Mackenzie was not so long ago one of themselves. He has risen 
from the ranks and shown the way, all must hope, to others equall 
gifted and not-less persevering. e choir covered themselves wit: 
honour by doing their work in a style which the gratified composer 
afterwards told them was faultless. Even the chain of choruses 
that at the end of the second part occupies fifty or sixty pages of the 
pianoforte score revealed no weak spot in the preparation to which 
the singers had submitted under their able trainer, Dr Horace Hill. 
They were something more than note perfect. They entered into 
sympathy with the drama, and ‘took their part in its scenes with 
expression. Let this go forth as a crowning tribute of praise and as 
4 qualification for the entrance of the Norwich choir into the number 
of those who have earned the laurel that rewards strenuous and 
successful endeavour, The solo singers were Miss Emma Nevada 
(the Sulamite), Mdme Patey (First Woman), Mr Lloyd (the Beloved), 
Mr Thorndike (an Elder), and Mr Santley (King Solomon). 
Upon the general excellence of this ‘cast ” need not 
dilate. So far the names are a guarantee, but on the score of 
individual merit much might and ought to be said. Miss Nevada, 
who wore a costume decorated with silver grapes, represented the 


faithful maiden of the vineyards in such a manner as amply to 
justify her selection for the part and the anticipations encouraged 





by her previous efforts. The character and the music alike suited 
her. Demanded by the first were tenderness and delicacy not at all 
incompatible with an unconquerable will, while the second made no 
insistance upon qualities denied to Miss Nevada by nature. The 
young artist had much to do, the Sulamite being rarely out of the 
story, and it is obviously impossible to follow her through the work 
step by step. On the other hand, a difficulty is experienced in 
selecting passages for special remark, but on no account can I pass 
over Miss Nevada’s singing in the love music, Part I., in the devo- 
tional air, ‘‘ The Lord is my Shepherd,” and in the dialogue with 
the women of the ce which follows. Her rendering of the dream 
solos charmed by its fitness to the circumstances, while, at the end, 
she fully expressed the joy of the much-tried maiden in the satisfac- 
tion of her love. All this success culminated with the second duet, 
sung by the Sulamite and her lover—a number worthy of its ex- 
quisite rendering, and not less of the repetition which, I am teld, 
awaits it at to-morrow night’s concert. Mdme Patey, though suffer- 
ing from a cold, delivered her important solos as only such an able 
and experienced artist could. Her noble singing of the pro- 
logue, “‘ We will open our mouths in a parable,” was worthy of 
the theme, next to it coming the effort she made in the two airs 
of the First Woman, ‘‘ Nay, blessed is she,” and ‘‘Lo! the King 
greatly desireth thy beauty.” Yet another air, ‘‘Gladness is taken 
away,’ served to show—being quite different in character—how far 
Mdme Patey is mistress of varied expression. Her contribution to 
the executive success of the new work cannot be over-rated, Still 
harping upon the string of praise, it is my duty to strike it with 
force in favour of Mr Edward Lloyd, who, as the Beloved, added to 
his long list of triumphs. The accomplished tenor’s delivery of a 
beautiful air in the first part, ‘“‘ Arise, my love, my fair one, and 
come away,” will long be remembered by all who heard it asa 
notable instance of vocal skill and artistic expression. The tenor 
music in the Sulamite’s dream was sung by Mr Lloyd out of view of 
the audience and at a distance with perfect effect, and his share of 
the lovely duet in Part IV. could not have been in better hands. 
All the passion of the situation was brought out, yet not a point 
seemed strained. It is judgment like this that marks the artist in 
whom taste is inherent. Mr Thorndike, whose good future it is not 
difficult to foresee, did excellent service as the Elder, employing a 
good voice with equal skill and discretion, while Mr Santley exerted 
on behalf of Solomon’s music all the faculties which give him pre- 
eminence. In his hands the strains of the sensuous King took the 
added life and force that came from the inspiration of a true artist. 
Thus, ‘‘ well found” at all points, the new oratorio was launched 
upon a career which promises to be one of og, te and honour. 
So far I have entered upon no criticism of Mr Mackenzie’s music. 
One thing at a time when two cannot be well done together. The 
comparative leisure of Zhe Messiah day (to-morrow) may fitly be 
employed in discussing a theme worthy of separate treatment. 

I stated. yesterday that last night’s programme contained a 
concert overture (in F, No. 4) by Mr T. Wingham, a composer who 
long ago made his mark as a writer for the orchestra. This work, 
one of the novelties of the festival, deserves more than passing note. 
It illustrates Gray’s lines, “Fair laughs the morn and soft the 
zephyr blows,” &¢., and is appropriately bright, cheerful, and 
pleasing. Mr Wingham’s sympathies are with the classical school 
wherein he was trained, and here, therefore, we have an overture in 
“form.” Though not undistinguished by deviations from the strict 
line of the model, the writing is as clear as that of an overture by 
Mendelssohn, and the pure, unaffected expression of the work— 
expression so congenial to the poetic basis—has a charming effect. 
Music thus free from strain after the uncommon, and yet not 
commonplace, is delightfully refreshing. The overture was con- 
ducted by its composer, and well received. With Mr Wingham’s 
work were given several others that deserve better than silence. 
Among them were a new part-song, ‘“‘The Calm,” written by Dr 
Horace Hill, of whose talent it is distinctly representative ; ‘‘ Coup- 
lets du Mysoli,” from F. David’s La Perle du Brésil, sung by Miss 
Nevada, and encored; Randegger’s ever-welcome ‘“ Peacefully 
Slumber,” entrusted to the safe hands of Mdme Patey ; a song, 
‘‘ The bower of roses,” from Stanford’s Veiled Prophet, Miss Anna 
Williams ; and Ernst’s rondo, ‘‘ Papageno,” brilliantly played by Mr 
Carrodus. The concert ended with the overture to Masaniello, con- 
ducted with great spirit and success by Mr Randegger. — 7 

A numerous audience attended the concert given this evening, 
although, as may be assumed, many persons held back in favour of 
to-morrow, when the Prince and Princess of Wales are expected to 

ay a second visit to St Andrew’s Hall. Again the programme was 
Hotted with novelties—comparative or positive. Miss Anna 
Williams introduced the first, an air, ‘‘Save me, O God,” written 
by Mr Randegger, for, if I am not mistaken, Mrs Aline Osgood, and 
by her sung at the Alexandra Palace several years ago. The music 
calls for strenuous delivery, and Miss Williams brought to it not 
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only that bat all other requisite qualities. Its scoring shows a 
skilful hand and prompts regret that the skilful hand does so little. 
Following it came a scena, ‘‘Apollo’s Invocation,” composed ex- 
pressly for the Festival, and for Mr Maas, by M. Massenet. The 
verses chosen embody a sonorous and passionate appeal to the 
“‘ Vierge aux Cheveux d’Or,” whose power and ultimate triumph 
throughout the world are lauded. M. Massenet has so written 
in this instance as that his name stands forth on every page. 
The music glows with colour, somewhat too intense in the final 
movements, where all the resources of the _ orchestra 
are used, while many charming melodic phrases, both 
for the voice and a solo violin, carry on the higher am purer interest 
of the work. Mr Maas is fortunate in holding possession of a piece 
so important, the more because it suits him well. He sang it this 
evening magnificently, his noble voice ringing through the hall in 
the more intense passages, and being, where requisite, made to 
convey the tenderest feeling. M. Massenet himself, however exigent, 
would have led the applause and demanded the recall had he heard 
his interpreter. A third novelty was a setting in madrigal style by 
Mr Barnby of ‘‘ It was a Lover and his Lass.” This the composer 
conducted to the marked success of an encore. It is an effective 
and pleasing piece, sure to become a favourite. <A pretty ‘‘ Gavotte 
Moderne,” by M. Berthold Tours, preceded the last-named work, 
which had as successor Mr Cowen’s ‘‘ Scandinavian ” symphony, the 
composer in this case also being present to conduct his work. The 
‘* Scandinavian ” symphony is now an English classic ; it requires 
no praise, and only demands a fair hearing. Of other selections in 
the programme there will be time enough to speak in some final 
words upon these miscellaneous doings. 





Saturday. 

Last evening the Prince and Princess of Wales and the dis- 
tinguished circle invited by Lord and Lady Hastings to meet their 
Royal Highnesses at Melton Constable again visited Norwich, for 
the purpose of attending the last concert of the Norwich Musical 
Festival. The Royal visitors arrived in Norwich by special train at 
7.40 p.m., and left Norwich again at 10.30 p.m. for Melton Con- 
stable. Several of the principal buildings in the city were illumin- 
ated in honour of the occasion, and the leading thoroughfares were 
crowded. 

At the express wish of the Prince, portions of Mr Mackenzie’s 
Rose of Sharon were introduced into the programme. The Festival 
has been both musically and financially a successful one, 


—— 


SENDING SHEET MUSIC BY POST. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Str,—I am sure many of your readers must have experienced the 
disadvantage of the plan usually adopted of rolling the wrapper very 
tightly round the music: it is almost impossible to get the outer 
paper free without tearing the music. Allow me to suggest that the 
outer paper should be rolled once round the music, the edge gummed 
or pasted, and the music could then be released by the receiver 
without trouble or injury to the contents of the packet. When a 
single copy is sent through the post, if rolled it is almost sure to be 
very much crushed, and it would go much better if folded flat. I 
am sure editors who receive a large quantity of sheet music in the 
course of a week, would be very glad of some quicker way of 
extricating it from its tightly-rolled wrappers.—Yours faithfully, 

AMATEUR. 








Paris (from a Correspondent, Oct. 20).—The Lamoureux 
Concerts re-commenced last Sunday in the Theatre of the Chateau 
d’Eau. The programme, which consisted of the third Overture to 
Fidelio, the A minor Symphony of Mendelssohn, and the intro- 
duction to the third act of Lohengrin, contained two novelties in 
the shape of an Esquisse sur les steppes de Asie centrale, by a 

tussian composer called Barodin, and a Sérénade by Th. Gouvy 
(Op. 3), a Concerto for piano and orchestra by Liszt, being with- 
drawn, in consequence of the indisposition of Mdme Montigny- 
Rémaury, who, at the last moment, was too unwell to undertake 
the pianoforte part. (treat applause was lavished throughout 
the concert, which was fully attended.—The cudgels of Pasdeloup 
bave been taken up by Benjamin Godard, who has started concerts 
in the Cirque d’Hiver, and opened the series yesterday with a 
programme more or less familiar, such as the Eroica Symphony 
(Beethoven), Prelude to Loreley (Max Bruch), Symphony by 
Saint-Saéns (No, 2), the same author's Phaéton, together with a 
Hungarian Fantasia of Liszt, for piano and orchestra, the piano- 
forte part being undertaken by M. Théodore Ritter,—Doprnas, 








CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 


The programme of the concert, which on Saturday afternoon 
inaugurated the twenty-ninth season of these noble entertainments, 
was worthy of the traditions of the past, as well as an earnest of the 
good things in store. One of its most striking features was the 
novelty it presented. In most of the numbers something new was 
to be found ; either the executants were making first appearances, 
or the works were unfamiliar to the audience. Happily, this is no 
fresh departure in the management of these concerts, for the direc- 
tors have never wearied in their search for things good and rare. A 
list of works thus brought to light, and the still lengthier catalogue 
of compositions introduced to the English public through the agency 
of the directors, would not be without general interest. Such a 
document would disclose to view the important part played by the 
Sydenham concerts in the musical education, not only of the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, but of the country at large. It should be 
stated that it has not been the habit to sacrifice efficiency to novelty. 
The rawness too often attending first performances seldom grates on 
the ear when Mr August Manns directs the orchestra. In addition 
to natural gifts and high culture, he has certain advantages denied 
other conductors. When Haydn was making any orchestral experi- 
ment, and, fortunately, he made many, he would ring for the players 
in the band connected with Prince Esterhazy’s establishment to try 
over the new passages, in order that he might judge of their effect. 
So Mr Manns, having the band daily at his call, can rehearse, in 
detail if necessary, the elaborate compositions entrusted to his care. 
Exceptionally fine performances have thus been secured. Amongst 
them we would now place the interpretation of Brahms’ new work 
on Saturday last. 

The symphony in F major (Op. 90), the third which this dis- 
tinguished composer has given to the world, was first performed at 
Vienna, on Dec. 2, 1883, Johannes Brahms receives the willing 
homage of all who regard abstract music as the purest and highest 
development of modern art. He is, indeed, the chief hope of those 
musicians who hold that the course marked out by the great 
masters should not be wilfully forsaken ; and, finding him not only 
pursuing the trusted path, but engaged at the same time in the task 
of widening its bounds and enriching its borders, they are naturally 
constrained to respect him as one of the most faithful sons of art 
now living. That the audience on Saturday held Johannes Brahms 
in high esteem was evident in the manner they settled down to 
listen to the symphony ; and the silence which at that moment fell 
upon the vast spaces of the concert-room might be taken as an 
involuntary tribute to the author. After the starting of the first 
movement there is little opportunity for speculation of any kind. 
The signal of preparation, given by the two chords at the opening of 
the allegro, seems all but too brief for the sudden entrance of the 
clamorous first theme, which by sheer force and energy takes full 
possession of the auditor. It dominates, to a great extent, the 
second subject, which steals in to mitigate the violence of its leader. 
For a time, however, the soothing strain secures attention; and 
subsequently the two elements of passion and restraint are found 
acting and re-acting on each other. But, as the composer meant the 
first movement especially to embody the idea of might, the might 
which dares and conquers, he has steadfully carried out that 
intention. Instead of moving us by pathos, usually resorted to in a 
slow movement, Brahms entertains us-with an andante that owes its 
fascinations to purity of melody, beauty of outline, and chastenessin the 
workmanship of the setting. The third movement, poco allegretto, if 
grace alone carried with it credentials sufficiently clear tosubstantiate a 
claim to symphonic membership, wouldassuredly be admitted into that 
category. But we are constrained to say that, with all its charms, 
it lacks the true epic quality. On the other hand, the finale ascends 
almost at a bound to heights reached by the opening allegro. The 
muse returns no more to the valley, but, laying aside the pastoral 
reed, mounts aloft to wield the thunder of the gods. The pleasure 
generally afforded by Beethoven’s ‘‘ Violin Concerto in D” was not 
granted us on Saturday. No blame, however, should be fastened 
on the members of the orchestra, whose playing was so faultless as 
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to render the deficiencies of the solo violinist the more apparent. 
Herr Theodor Werner, who made his début at the Palace on this 
occasion, has doubtless many accomplishments. His mechanical 
skill is very considerable, and thoroughly sound musicianship is seen 
at all points, but his powers are not under sufficient control at 
present to do justice to such a masterpiece as Beethoven’s concerto. 
Whether from nervousness or other causes, his playing was now and 
again marred by false intonation, while the tone itself was thin and 
of an unsympathetic quality. Later on he gained freedom, and, 
having themes in Ernst’s ‘‘ Airs Hongroises” more suited to his 
acquirements, he achieved a corresponding success. The vocalist 
was Mdme Valleria, one of the most accomplished artists of the day. 
Her singing in the aria, ‘‘ Selva opaca” (William Tell), was marked 
by qualities of a high order. Especially would we commend the 
grace imparted to the first and less adorned stanza of Rossini’s 
beautiful song. Mr Manns must be thanked for introducing Sme- 
tana’s ‘‘ Overture to a Comedy.” Teeming with vigorous jollity, it 
terminated the concert in the happiest manner.—L. T. 


-——_0-— 


THE FIRST SATURDAY CONCERT AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Sir,—The commencement of these agreeable afternoon assemblies 
must be regarded as something more than the beginning of an 
ordinary series of concerts. They illustrate in a great measure what 
modern music supplies, and they also exhibit what past music has 
given us. To the general public they encourage a taste for the 
highest forms of musical thought, they tell the listener that without 
dictating what class of composition should be accepted and received, 
they are privileged to form their own opifion ; like the flowers in a 
well-appointed garden, taste may differ as to their beauty, but they 
are all worthy of the most careful cultivation. The public generally, 
as distinguished from the enthusiastic amateur, can but faintly 
realize the amount of study, thought, and patient rehearsal these 
concerts exhibit ; they see that a new work is to be played for the 
first time, and they come to hear it, but they are very generally, 
ignorant of all that has been done before that work is supposed to 
be ready for their acceptance. Let us take such a composition as 
that ned here for the first time on Saturday last. Brahms’ 
Symphony in F major is an orchestral composition that can hardly 
be expected to be read off at sight. Mr Manns has examined it bar 
by bar, and at many a mid-day concert an allegro con brio, or an 
andante, or an allegretto, or an allegro will have appeared in the 
programme of the day with simply the key and the author’s name 
attached to it. These are the meetings that make the principal 
players of the orchestra familiar with what, on the Saturday after- 
noons, constitutes the grand performance of the whole. These 
rehearsals are like the refiner’s bre, the gold is put into the crucible, 
but it sogetess to be melted many times before its lustre is fully 
displayed ; and it is in this that the Palace, with its band always at 
hand, gives “first times” with that distinctness which happily 
requires no longer the critic’s praise. The directors have a long list 
of works to pick from, and Mr Manns enters into the study of all 
compositions with a conscientiousness that refuses to allow his own 
individual likes or dislikes to interfere with the performance. 
Whether the school be regarded as the most advanced, the art of the 
composer is rigorous and respected, and thus we have performances 
like that of Saturday last, worthily upholding Mr Manns’ fame and 
os @ new season with that interest which should always 
be associated with the enjoyment of good music. PHOSPHOR. 








Baure’s “TALIsMAN.”—At a conversazione held at the Richmond 
Atheneum on Friday evening, Oct. 17, Mr Burnham Horner, among 
other compositions, played on the organ a selection from he 
Talisman of Balfe, which met with general approbation, and won 
genuine applause for the talented quoleines. 

_Mannuxmm,.—Jean Becker, the celebrated violinist and former 
director of the Florentine Quartet, who, as already announced, 
died on the 10th in this, his native town, was born on the 11th 
May, 1836. He studied under Aloys Kettenus, Joseph Kail, and 
Vincenz Lachner, afterwards going through a finishing course 
with Alard in Paris, He began making tours in 1857. He then 
resided a considerable time in Florence as director of the Societa 
del Quartetto, and in 1866 formed the Florentine Quartet, which 
consisted of himself, Masi, Chiostri, and Hilpert, and rendered 
his name known throughout the world of music. He composed 
various pieces for the violin, and also for the voice. 


THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 
(To the Editor of the *‘ Musical World.” ) 


Smr.—When commenting on the contents of my two letters on 
this subject, which you favoured me by inserting in your issues of 
J uly 26th and August 2nd, my critics sometimes remark ‘‘ Yes, that 
is all true enough; the arguments you have advanced are sound 
enough, but why make such a fuss about the matter; what harm 
does this exuberance of admiration for the ‘‘ Music of the Future” pro- 
duce?” Now, as the harmlessness of this description of music seems 
to be usually taken for granted, by even those to whom it is most 
distasteful, while my opinion is that its effects, or rather, the effects 
of the unnatural inflation it receives from pedantic and interested 
criticism, are most disastrous, I beg a corner of the Musical World 
wherein to point out to these easy-going people some of its fatal 
consequences. 

In illustrating the subject I should much like to employ those 
cases now before us of some well-known and respected living com- 
posers, who are evidently suffering severely from the Wagnerian 
epidemic ; the causes, symptoms and results being, in those cases, 
easily discoverable by the most thoughtless and obtuse ; but, as 
personalities are always best avoided, I will confine myself to gener- 
alities. How, then, does this wild enthusiasm over the “ Music of the 
Future,” by learned professors and experienced critics, affect our 
young composers ? hatever may be the reception ultimately given 
to the works of a composer, his early efforts meet (with very rare 
exceptions) with but scanty applause, and are all but ignored by the 
general public; while professional critics hesitate considerably ere 
they risk their valuable reputations on a premature eulogy of such 
unrecognized works. This, perhaps natural and unavoidable, 
coolness has, of course, a very prejudicial effect on the enthusiasm 
of the embryo composer, and a seeks anxiously for the cause. 

This seems to present itself in the extravagant criticisms and 
the unbounded admiratign and applause bestowed on the ‘‘ Music of 
the Future ” which incessantly assail his eyes and ears, while of the 
occult influence that prompts the worshippers he is, of course, 
totally ignorant. He is thus led to believe he is pursuing the wrong 
path in his journey to the temple of fame; and this conviction is 
probably strengthened by-and-bye by some patronising criticism of 
one of his productions, wherein he is informed that he is ‘‘ wanting 
in originality,” (that is the phrase, I believe,) that his subjects are 
too regular, and his workings-out too close an imitation of Mozart or 
Beethoven; too studied. And this, upon comparing his juvenile 
attempts with the chef-d’euvres of the great Wagner, he finds to be 
correct. Consequently he determines henceforth to endeavour to 
tread in the foot-prints of that musical colossus ; when, the peculiar 
genius of Wagner being conspicuous, in the young composer, by its 
absence, the lamentable result may be easily imagined. Nay, it is 
not left to the imagination ; for we have at least one living illustra- 
tion of the case. The square man tries to force himself into the 
round hole, and the result is by no means satisfactory either to him- 
self or to the wondering spectators. 

It must surely be unnecessary for me to go into the detail of this 
pea of corruption ; the inevitable result is all we need regard. 

e can clearly see how the latent genius of the promising composer 
is, by such process, stifled in its earliest infancy ; and by the same 
operation the world is robbed of a vast amount of additional enjoy- 
ment; while, should the youthful aspirant to the mantle of 
Beethoven, purloined from Wagner’s wardrobe, be fortunate enough 
to obtain patronage and support of the large music-publishers, 
an immense deal of additional torture is provided for the long- 
suffering and much-abused musical public, and a fearful amount of 
most dreary labour for the unfortunate orchestral executants. 

But, as we cannot calculate on possessing more than a dozen or so 
of promising composers in a generation, while the students of singing, 
the violin, pianoforte, &c., executants of every description, may be 
reckoned for the same period by the hundreds of thousands, it is 
amongst these we must seek for the most disastrous effects of this 
over-enthusiasm relative to the ‘‘ Music of the Future” ; and thus 
it acts, These easily impressible novices have heard with delight and 

layed with enthusiasm the sonatas of Beethoven, the quartets of 

ozart and Haydn, the nocturnes of Chopin, the symphonies of 
Romberg, the oratorios of Handel and Mendelssohn, &c., and been 
stimulated to study by the unsurpassable beauties thereof; while 
the love of the art thus awakened induces these students to 
imagine that music is their mission, and consequently labour 
industriously and joyously in the hope of ultimately fulfilling that 
mission honourably. But, unfortunately for their peace of mind 
and future happiness, these students read musical criticisms, 
and find the works of the ‘Composers of the Future” 
extolled to the skies; represented as being absolutely unsur- 
passed, if not unsurpassable, in beauty and general merit; the 





critics seeming to intimate, if they do not say, that, while Mozart, 
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Beethoven, Handel, Romberg, Mendelssohn, &c., were all very well 
in their way, and were worthy the attention of our grand- 
fathers, those old fogies must give place to the recently discovered 
geniuses of the future. 

These extravagant eulogies naturally excite the curiosity of the 
youngsters, and they seize the first available opportunity of 
witnessing the performance of a Wagnerian opera, or of attending 
a concert entirely devoted to the ‘‘Music of the Future.” The 
effect likely to be produced on their sensitive minds by such per- 
formances may be best understood by attending to the following 
description of that experienced by a friend of mine, a well-known 
German professor of music, a man of great experience and refined 
musical taste, and one entertaining a partiality for the ‘ Music of 
the Future,” who attended, with every expectation of being gratified 
and instructed, one of the finest performances ever given of Tristan 
und Isolde, such performance taking placein a German town—Munich, 
I believe. The occasion, too, was an important one ; dilettanti and 
cognoscenti, even from distant lands, mustering in great force. 

My friend informs me that he listened throughout the first act 
with the utmost attention, in constant expectation of receiving a 
revelation, a vision of beauty, in ever succeeding bar; but he was 
doomed to bitter disappointment, and the curtain fell upon Act 1 
without his being able to discover one single phrase that afforded 
him the slightest pleasure, either as a passing joy or a subject for 
scientific consideration. Still he hoped on. Surely all the great 
critics could not be foolish or false. The ecstatic effects were merely 
delayed in order to increase the intensity of their action; so my 
friend patiently awaited the rising of the curtain for Act 2. But 
disappointment still pursued him ; nay, routed him rong A for, 
long before the termination of the second act, he found himself 
compelled to quit the theatre, unable longer to endure the wearisome 
monotony of the performance, a sadder, but, let us hope, a wiser 

man ; leaving behind him a choice collection of musical savants in a 
state of frantic delight over the feast already partaken of and in 
“— anticipation of that yet to come. 

ow if this was the effect produced by the highest effort of the 
‘*Music of the Future” on an experienced and accomplished 
musician, a fellow-countryman of the future light of the (musical) 
world, and one anticipating physical and mental enjoyment from the 
performance, what must it be on the large majority of mere novices, 
students, and amateurs, totally unable to eivevel the mysteries or 
understand the causes and intentions of the eccentricities of this 
high art music? These must be divided into three classes: (1) those 
who boldly (or, if you prefer the word, rashly) express their distaste 
for such music ; (2) the timid, or diffident, who, having no reliance 
on their own judgment, and being totally unassisted by their 
teachers, the press and the profession, prudently keep their 
opinion to themselves, if even they have sufficient courage to 
acknowledge to themselves their heterodoxy ; and (3) the multitude 
who firmly believe that ‘to be out of the fashion is tantamount to 
being out of the world,” and who, consequently, in order to make 
the fact well known that they ave in the world (of musical fashion), 
are louder in their expressions of delight over their newest god than 
even his recognized worshippers themselves. 

_ But this false worship cannot endure unless supported by self- 

interest, and, as the large majority of the public cannot possibly 
have any absolute interest in the ‘‘ Music of the Future,” even 
these artificial enthusiasts must ultimately drop out of the ranks of 
the faithful in their weary pilgrimage to the shrine. And, when 
thus seceding, the chances are greatly in favour of their abandoning 
the study and patronage of ‘‘the divine art” altogether, thereby 
injuring professors by the loss of pupils and of concert and operatic 
business, and concert-givers and operatic managers by a diminution 
of their audiences. Query: is the late Wagner epidemic in any way 
answerable for the failure of both our Italian Operahouses? The 
worshippers of the ‘‘ Music of the Future” will remind me of the 
rp a audiences that assembled to witness the performances of 
Lohengrin, Tannhéuser, The Flying Dutchman, &c. “But was not this 
partly due to the great popularity of the prima donna who so admir- 
ably represented the heroines of those operas, and partly to the fact of 
those performances affording the votaries of Wagner the only oppor- 
tunities available of exhibiting their devotion tothe “divine maestro?” 

Now the amateurs and students who, after having thus investi- 
gated the ‘‘ Music of the Future,” find sufficient courage to confess 
their want of appreciation of its beauties, expose themselves to 
torrents of abuse and contempt, from which they are unable to shield 
themselves for the want of support from some musical authority, or 
such an analysis of these extraordinary compositions as shall explain 
the causes of their dislike of such music; and this support and 
encouragement of freedom of thought and speech in musical matters 
I am now, with your assistance, endeavouring to provide, 


( To be continued, ) 








COVENT GARDEN CONCERTS. 


On Monday Mr Gwyllym Crowe gave a “ Balfe night,” when the 
theatre was filled by the numerous admirers of the composer of 7'he 
Bohemian Girl. The orchestral pieces were his overtures to The 
Puritan’s Daughter and The Bohemian Girl ; selections from Satanella, 
The Siege of Rochelle, and ‘‘ Reminiscences” from The Enchantress, 
Daughter of St Mark, Rose of Castille, The Maid of Artois, and The 
Maid of Honour ; the vocal pieces being ‘‘Good-night, beloved” 
(serenade), ‘‘ The power of love ” (Satanella), ‘‘I dreamt that I dwelt 
in marble halls” (Bohemian Girl), and, last, not least, ‘‘Come into 
the garden, Maud.” The vocalists were Miss Annie Marriott and 
Mr Edward Lloyd, who exerted themselves con amore ; were re- 
warded with enthusiastic a penne | and were compelled to return 
and repeat each song—Mr Edward Lloyd indeed receiving an “‘ ova- 
tion,” when he substituted the very popular song from The Bohemian 
Girl (although it had been previously heard three times in the 
orchestral selection) in reply to the encore of ‘‘ Come into the garden, 
‘* Maud.” 

Wednesday night’s ‘‘ classical” programme was, on ‘the whole, 
carefully made. The scheme comprised Weber's —. 
Overture ; Beethoven’s Symphony in F, Op. 93 (by desire) ; Signor 
Riccardo Gallico’s “ Preludio Sinfonico” (also given by desire) ; the 
first movement of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto ; ‘endelssohn’s 
‘* Serenade and Allegro Giojoso,” Op. 43; the ‘‘ Hochzeitszug” (No. 
4), from Rubinstein’s Feramorz ballet music; and vocal pieces. 
Miss Clarissa Mills, a pupil of the Guildhall School of Music, made 
her first appearance at these concertsas the exponent of Mendelssohn's 
‘© Serenade and Allegro Giojoso.” Miss Mills—says The Standard— 
has a good touch and a thorough command of the keyboard; she 
is heard to better advantage, perhaps, in ages requiring brilliant 
execution than in those demanding the exhibition of sentiment, but 
throughout her playing is finished and artistic. Mr Carrodus played 
the First Movement from Beethoven’s Concerto with the technical 
mastery for which he is famous, and quite worked his audience 
into a state of excitement over Molique’s extraordinary intricate 
cadenza, Mr Edward Lloyd sang in his best style the exquisite aria 
from Euryanthe, “‘ When the orb of day reposing,” and was obliged 
to repeat the last stanza; and Miss Amy Sherwin contributed the 
air, ‘‘ Sweet bird,” from Handel’s L’ Allegro, with admirable effect, 
Mr W. L. Barrett playing the flute obbligato with perfect taste. On 
Thursday evening Miss Hilda Coward and Mr Harper Kearton were 
the vocalists, Friday Chem was a ‘Scotch night,” and the 
anniversary of Balaclava is to be commemorated in suitable fashion 
this (Saturday) evening. 


—o—— 


PRESENTATION TO DR HILL OF NORWICH. 

On Monday afternoon, on the occasion of a dinner given in 
Victoria Hall to the Festival choir, the opportunity was taken to 
make a presentation to Dr Hill, whose services in connection with 
the Festival, it had been thought, should be recognized in some 
fitting manner. In the morning the final rehearsal of The Rose of 
Sharon had taken place. After dinner, the chairman (Mr P. E. 
Hansell) gave ‘‘The Queen” and ‘‘The Prince and Princess of 
Wales.” Meantime, Signor Randegger and Mr Mackenzie had 
entered the Hall, being received with enthusiastic cheering. Atthe 
call of the chairman, Mr Ladell rose to make the presentation, 
saying he wished it had fallen into abler hands than his to perform 
a duty than which he could have undertaken none more pleasurable. 
They had on many previous occasions paid similar compliments to 
those who had rendered them service in connection with Festival 
performances. Six years ago they had the pleasure of making pre- 
sentations to Mr Harcourt, their then Chorus Master, and to Dr 
Bunnett, their excellent organist. During the intervening period 
they had had with them a gentleman who worked earnestly and 
well in endeavouring to bring them up toa state of perfection. It 
was suggested that Dr Hill should receive at their hands some slight 
recognition of the praiseworthy manner in which he had performed 
those duties. No circular had been issued ; there had been simply 
a friendly intimation, and the response had been most spontaneous. 
Dr Hill’s work had been very laborious, and his responsibilities 
great in training them to perform so difficult, although so beautiful, 
a work as The Rose of Sharon. Mr Ladell then asked Dr Hill’s 
acceptance of a writing table, chair, inkstand, lamp, and a volume 
containing a list of the subscribers, on behalf of the members of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Festival Chorus, as a slight recognition of his 
very valuable services as Chorus Master. Dr Hill, in reply, ex- 
pressed his thanks for the handsome presentation they had made him, 
and also spoke of the kindness and indulgence he invariably received 
at their hands. The chairman next proposed ‘‘ The healths of Signor 
Randegger and Mr Mackenzie,” which were received with musical 
honours. Signor Randegger, replying on behalf of himself and Mr 
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Mackenzie, said he was present that day, in the first place, because 
he desired to witness the very pleasing ceremony which had 
just taken place ; and, secondly, because he wished to say how 
delighted he was with that morning’s performance of The Rose of 
Sharon. He had heard that at the outset they were exceedingly 
discouraged at the difficulty of the work. If they paid the same 
attention to their work on Thursday morning as they had done on 
the final rehearsal he should be perfectly satisfied. The proceedings 


then closed. 
a, 


MUSIC IN FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE, 
( From our own Correspondent. ) 

With reference to my letter of the 5th inst., I may be permitted 
to-day to complete the list of the members taking first and promi- 
nent parts at the Frankfort Opera. Mdlle Walter, a dau iter of 
the Vienna tenor and celebrated Schubert-stinger, Gustav Walter, 
is cast for young dramatic parts ; she sings the Comtesse (Le Nozze 
di Figaro), Gounod’s Margaretha, Elsa, Senta, Pamina, &c. She 
is a promisin, young artist, with a well-trained voice, a good 
musician, and has a lady-like appearance. Like her father, she is 
a charming Lieder-singer. Mdlle Sophie Ruzicka may be considered 
the pillar of the repertoire ; she is ever ready, musically reliable, 
and possesses a great repertoire, so that, in case of need, she can 
undertake many first parts on the shortest notice. Her lot is to be 
the wife of Mr Ford (Merry Wives of Windsor), of Comte Armand 
(Deux Journées). As dutiful daughter she is one night the offspring 
of Rocco (Fidelio) ; at the next the child of that strange personage, 
the Queen of Night (lauto Magico), and at another she is the 
leader of the singing and swimming Rheingold’s daughters. _Politi- 
cally she is a connection of Rienzi; with the Olymp and Tann- 
hauser she is united as Frau Venus. Her lovers, it is not surprising, 
are innumerable. She is the “‘ O’Mathilde ” of Arnold, the Susanne 
of Figaro, the Bertha of the Prophet Johann von Leyden ; besides 
whom the gallant George Brown, and the many Princes that are 
generally represented by lyric tenors sing love duets with her. She 
has been seen running after Don Juan as Donna Elvira, and cultivat- 
ing altogether the speciality of the female villain in opera. Mdlle 
Trant is a oe iat soubrette, appearing as Siebel, Page, 
in Les Huguenots and Le Nozze, Aennchen in Freischiitz, and Zerline 
in Don Juan. Mdme Prell, the contralto, is good and a ‘‘ utilité ;” 
she is a good Dame Martha Schwertlein (Faust), and, when required, 
sings Ortrud or Nancy. Edin Miiller, up to a few years ago a clerk 
at a Frankfort banking establishment, has a alte ic tenor voice, 
of which, since his engagement has been renewed, he takes good 
care that he does not sing too loud. With so much delicate treat- 
ment of his voice and a thorough mercantile knowledge of the value 
of the precious metals, he is sure not to waste the capital in his 
throat. Herr Mathias is an excellent tenor-buffo (with a good and 
pleasant voice) and a lively actor. Randolfi and Weber are the 
i men in the right oo in such parts as shortly described 
“The Night Watch” in Les Huguenots. 

The first Museums-Concert of the season took place on October 
10th. The programme consisted of Fantasia for Orchestra (Prelu- 
dium, Intermezzo, and Fuge), by Josef Rheinberger (first time) ; 
Aria, from the a Aennchen von Tharau, of Heinrich Hofmann ; 
and the songs “ Die Ablisung,” von K. Reinecke, and ‘ Heinrich 
der Finkler,” von K. Léwe, sung by Paul Bulss, of the Dresden 
Opera. Mdlle Natalie Janotha, from Warsaw (Polonaisé-Jonathan), 
the clever and nae pupil of Mdme Clara Schumann, played the 
Concerto for Pianoforte in A-moll of R. Schumann, Nocturne in 
Cis-moll by Chopin, and a Gavotte composed by herself. The con- 
cert finished with Beethoven’s Symphony No. 5 in C-moll, which 
was admirably executed by the fine orchestra under the direction of 
Herr C. Miller. The programme, in all its parts, went beautiful, 
and the concert throughout gave the greatest satisfaction to the dis- 
tinguished audience, amongst whom I noticed Princess Anna Marie 
of Prussia, enegreren of Hesse, and the Princes of Hesse. 

At the Stadttheater took place last night the premiére of Paul 
Heyse’s drama in five acts, Don Juan’s Ende. The distinguished 
author had arrived from Munich to attend this, the first performance 
on the stage of the drama. The piece was well received, and the 
author called before the curtain after the third, fourth, and last act. 
_ Tristan und Isolde, with Herr and Frau Vogl in the title parts, is 
in preparation at the Operahouse. The Munich engagements of the 
Vogls will only permit them to appear here on three nights. 


Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Oct. 12. F, p, F. 








Signor Arditi left Liverpool for New York with Colonel James 
Mapleson on Wednesday. The 8.8. City of Berlin had the honour 
of being selected to convey these enterprising gentlemen to the scene 
of their operatic labours. 





FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 

HampurGu.—Weber’s almost forgotten opera, Silvana, is to be 
revived in a new form at the Stadttheater. It was completed in 
1810, and experienced some remarkable vicissitudes. It was per- 
formed at Leipsic in 1818. Ernst Pasqué, charged to re-model the 
libretto, has added one act to the original three, and Langer, Royal 
Capellmeister, Mannheim, has supplied the additional music required 
from that found among Weber’s papers after his death. 

StockHoLtM.—The Queen of Roumania, known in the world of 
letters under the ——— of Carmen Sylva, will pay a visit in 
November to the King and Queen. It is probable that the opera of 
Neaga, for which she supplied the libretto and Ivan Hallstrom the 
music, will be performed during her stay here. Several national 
Roumanian melodies are introduced into the ballet in the third act. 
The models for the costumes and ‘‘ properties”’ were sent expressly 
from Roumania. 

Jupic.—Besides being a talented actress, Mdme Judic is evident] 
a clever woman of business. When, on her appearing in Mam’ze 
Nitouche for the first time, at Madrid, one of her songs was encored, 
she advanced to the footlights and sang, with the sparkling dash 
peculiar to her, a favourite Spanish song, ‘‘ El Sefior Alcalde Mayor,” 
which she had learnt during her detention in quarantine at Santiago. 
The audience, completely taken by surprise, were electrified, and 
insisted on her repeating the song. When she had done so, with 
even more fire and expression than before, the enthusiasm reached 
fever heat, and next morning early—every place which could be 
booked was eagerly secured. 

ZvuRicH.—The fiftieth anniversary of the Theatre here will be 
celebrated on the 10th November by a special performance of 
Lohengrin, with Mdme Schrott, wife of the manager, as Elsa, and 
Vogl, from the Theatre Royal, Munich, in the title part. The 
Theatre boasts of a history such as few others of its size possess. It 
was within its walls that Wagner, and, also, Franz Abt, made his 
earliest essays in the career to fame, and mer | other celebrities date 
the commencement of their reputation from the little unpretending, 

lain, edifice, formerly the church attached to the Monastery of the 

-Footed Friars. 

Lerpsic.—The programme of the first Gewandhaus Concert for the 
resent season was as follows: Part I. Overture to Huryanthe 
eber ; Air from the opera of Siroé, Handel (sung by Herr Geor, 
Henschel) ; Concerto for the piano, No. 1, Johann Brahms (playe 
by Mdlle Caroline Réntgen); duet from the opera, Le nouveau 
Seigneur du Village, Boieldieu (sung by Mdme and Herr Georg 
Henschel) ; Fantasia and Fugue, J. S. Bach (arranged for the piano 
by Franz Liszt and played by Mdlle Réntgen) ; Songs with piano- 
forte accompaniment: ‘‘ Mignon’s Song,” L. van Beethoven, and 
‘‘Rhenish Folk’s Song,” Mendelssohn (sung by Mdme Georg Hen- 
schel) ; ‘* Die verlassene Miihle” (The deserted Mill), Lowe (sung 
by Herr Georg Henschel). Part II. Symphony, D Major, No. 2 
(Breitkopf and Hartel’s edition) Haydn. The whole concert went 
off very successfully, the pianist, singers, and orchestra being warmly 

applauded by a numerous and appreciative audience. 

Brriix.—At Kroll’s Theatre, Mdme Amalie Joachim gave, on the 
12th inst., the first concert of an intended series. She was much 
applauded by a numerous audience. Herr Lublin, violoncellist, 
played various pieces between the songs.—A short Italian season 
commenced at the above theatre on the 12th inst., the prima donna 
being Mdme Gerster, supported by Frapolli as tenor, Del Puente as 
baritone, and Carsini as bass.—The season of the Philharmonic 
Society commenced on the 10th inst. with the first*concert of Series 
A, under the direction of Joseph Joachim at the Singakademie, 
which was crammed. The programme included Schumann's “ Braut 
von Messina Overture”; Viotti’s Violin Concerto in A minor, No. 
22; W. Taubert’s ‘‘ Tausend und eine Nacht Overture” ; and Beet- 
hoven’s Symphony in C minor. Joachim himself played Viotti’s 
Concerto, and was enthusiastically applauded. 








Mrs Kendal’s paper on “‘ The Drama,’ read at the meeting of the 
Social Science Association, and which created so much interest and 
criticism, has just been published in artistic book form by Mr David 
Bogue, of St Martin’s Place,—In an autograph note which appears in 
the book Mrs Kendal says—‘‘I desire that all profits arising from 
the sale of my paper on ‘The Drama,’ shall be devoted to the 
Chelsea Hospital for Women.” The first edition has been exhausted, 
in a few days a second edition will be issued ; and as the book 
also contains Mrs Kendal’s portrait and autograph there is likely to 
be a large sale, with the result, let us hope, that a considerable 
profit will be realized for the institution which Mrs Kendal wishes 
to benefit. Mr J. 8. Wood will send a copy post free for 13 stamps, 
from the hospital in the Fulham Road. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-SEVENTH SEASON, 1884-85. 


DirEcTOR—MRr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 








[HE Twenty-one EVENING CONCERTS will take place 


as follows, viz. :— 

Monday, October 27, 1884; Monday, November 3; Monday, November 10; 
Monday, November 17; Monday, November 24; Monday, December 1; Monday, 
December 8; Monday, December 15; Monday, January 5, 1885; Monday, 
January 12; Monday, January 19; Monday, January 26; Monday, February 2 ; 
Monday, February 9; Monday, February 16; Monday, February 23; Monday, 
os 2; Monday, March 9; Monday, March 16; Monday, March 23; Monday, 

arch 30. 

Subscription Tickets are now issued for the whole Series of 21 Monday 
Evening Concerts, extending from Monday, October 27, to March 30; price 
£5 5s. for each Sofa Stall. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The Twenty MORNING CONCERTS will be given as follows, viz. :— 

Saturday, November 1, 1884; Saturday, November 8 ; Saturday, November 15 ; 
Saturday, November 22; Saturday, November 29; Saturday, December 6; 
Saturday, December 13; Saturday, Ganesber 20; Saturday, January 10, 1885; 
Saturday, January 17; Saturday, January 24; Saturday, January 31; Saturday, 
February 7; Saturday, February 14; Saturday, February 21; Saturday, 
February 28; Saturday, March 7; Saturday, March 14; Saturday, March 21; 
Saturday, March 28. 


Subscription Tickets are now issued for the 20 Morning Concerts, extending 
from Saturday Afternoon, November 1, to March 28; price £5 for each Sofa Stall. 








THE FIRST CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


MONDAY EVENING NEXT, OCTOBER 27, 1884, 
To commence at Kight o'clock precisely, 


Programme. 

Part I.—Quartet, in E flat, Op. 74, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Beethoven)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM, L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti; 
Song, ‘Thou whom I vowed to love” (Schubert)—Mr Edward Lloyd; Etudes 
Symphoniques, Op. 13, for pianoforte alone (Schumann)—Herr Barth. 

Part II.—Sonata, in A minor, for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment, 
first time (Tartini}——-Mdme Norman-Néruda ; Song, ‘‘ Penitence ” (Beethoven) 
—Mr Edward Lloyd; Variations on ‘‘Ich bin der Schneider, Kakadu,” for 
“ramen violin, and violoncello (Beethoven)—Herr Barth, Mdme Norman- 

Néruda, and Signor Piatti. 
Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 1, 1884, 
To commence at Three o’clock precisely. 
Programme. 

Quintet, in E flat, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello (Mozart)— 
Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Hollander, Zerbini, and Piatti; Song, ‘‘ Le 
Juif errant” (Gounod)—Mr Santley; Italian Concerto, for pianoforte alone 
(Bach)—Herr Barth; Sonata, in D major, for violoncello, with pianoforte 
accompaniment (Locatelli)—Signor Piatti; Song, ‘‘ Near thee” (Raff)—Mr 
Santley; Trio, in E flat, Op. 79, No. 2, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 
(Beethoven)—Herr Barth, Mdme Norman-Néruda, and Signor Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 





STALLS, 7s.6d. BALCONY, 3s. ADMISSION, 1s. 

Tickets to be obtained at Cuaprpett & Oo.’s, 50, New Bond Street, and 
15, Poultry ; Mitchell’s, 33, Old Bond Street; Ollivier’s, 38, Old Bond Street ; 
Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co.'s, 84, New Bond Street; Grosvenor Gallery 
Library, New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse & Co.'s, 48, Cheapside; M. Barr, 
80, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; Hays’, Royal Exchange Buildings, and 
26, Old Bond Street ; and at Austin’s, 28, Piccadi ly. 








JEAN Becker, the well-known violinist, died on the 10th inst., 
aged 48, in his native town, Mannheim. 


Ir is said that a Symphony composed by Mendelssohn in 1825, 
and dedicated to A. Morervins, has been discovered in Berlin, 
(Too good to be true.—Dr Bilinge.) 


Franz ScHUBER?’s music to Rosamunde having been found by 
Herr Friedlander, the singer, will be performed some time this 
winter by the Siegfried Ochschen Association, Berlin, (And Sirs 
George and Arthur?—Dr Bilinge.) 


Dr Spark, of Leeds, played, by special request, the wedding music 
at St George’s Church, Hanover ‘sng a Thursday onsen, at 
the wedding of the Hon. J. Kincade with Miss Poole, daughter of 
the late General Poole. There was a large and fashionable attend- 

Wimpole Hotel, where a 


ance, who afterwards adjourned to the 
sumptuous breakfast was provided. 











DEATH. 
On October 16, at 66, Seymour Street, Portman Square, H. HANDEL 
Gear, Esq., aged 78. . 
On Oct. 18th, at 37, Countess Road, St John’s College Park, N.W., 
ALBERT EvGENE FRADELLE, photographic artist, of 246, Regent 
Street, W., aged 44, 


To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musical WoRLDis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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SIR GEORGE MACFARREN’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
(Continued from page 657. ) 

The same necessity for the practice of exercises rests with singers. 
They must, in order to gain that power of voice, that command of 
Nature’s instrument, which will enable them to express their own 
feeling in the music they sing, attain through the practice of exer- 
cises exclusively, such certainty as is otherwise never to be hoped 
for. Some singing masters more than others insist upon the practice 
of florid passages, but the most liberal upon this point are also of 
opinion that, to a large extent, such practice is indispensable, and 
while the present tendency of composers and the present taste of 
the public is certainly less for the florid or agile style in vocal music 
than were the tendency and taste of half-a-century back, it is neces- 
sary for the singer to have the command of the perfect flexibility of 
his organs in order that due expression may be given to the decla- 
matory character of modern music. No one can without thorough 
command of the voice have thorough power over his own expression 
of the thoughts that arise. 

Distinct from the study of vocalisation is that of reading music, 
or singing at first sight. The acquisition of this branch of the 
musician’s art is as indispensable to every member of the brother- 
hood of notes, as is that of the power to read words to every denizen 
of acivilized community. Its practice is as mucha technical exercise 
as is that of the fingers or the voice, but if we must use the French 
term, we may fitly call it the technique of the ear. A clever man 
has asserted—one too learned in other subjects to have risked such 
a statement on this—that he who is not born with a sense of musical 
pitch, can never acquire it. I call on the walls by which we are 
surrounded for attestation to the contrary. The experience of this 
very room, and of the work that is effected here every week, proves, 
not only that dull ears may be quickened, but that the capability of 
distinguishing and recognizing musical sounds may be planted in a 
seemingly insensitive organization, may take root in a mental soil 
supposed to be barren, and may blossom and fructify under sedulous 
cultivation. I enjoin you then, you who have not easily obtained 
this aptitude, to develop the art of hearing, and that application of 
it which enables us to comprehend from written signs the full effect 
of the sounds they indicate. There is, believe me, such a thing as 
dumb music, nay, the very thing itself, and this silent sound is 
distinctly and delightfully audible to the mind’s ear, an organ as 
sensitive and as capacious as the ‘‘mind’s eye” of Hamlet. We 
first learn to reproduce with the voice any note that is sounded, 

then to strike any interval from a given note, then to know the 
sound of intervals in combination, and lastly, when not happily pre- 
disposed by nature, to identify any note we may hear. Thus quali- 
fied, we see, as I have said, the effect of the sound in the written 
character, and we hear the graphic symbols of notation in the music 
to which we listen. Thus qualified, it will not be absurd for us to 
say we see a sound, and we hear a sight. 

This matter of technical exercises rests not with singers and 
players, and readers, The same thing must be addressed with equal 
truth to those who practice composition. The technical studies of 























the composer are in constant exercise in counterpoint, and it is 
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not because one has a natural fluency in the production of graceful 
melodies that one is exempt from these studies, which are indis- 
pensable to all who aim at artistic excellence. I know for a fact, 
from personal statements, that some of the most distinguished 
musicians now living fulfil self-imposed tasks of contrapuntal exercise 
—will take an elaborate composition of Bach and add a part to it, 
not with the idea of improving the original, or enriching its effect, 
or forming an accessory to the performance, but for their own 
improvement in the art of part writing - will construct a part which 
is never to be brought before a hearer, and which is cast aside when 
written, to make room for a repetition of the same task with the 
same purpose. These are men who have gained all Europe’s admira- 
tion. They find it necessary to keep fresh, green, their already 
matured capabilities ; and none the less is it necessary for persons 
less practised in composition. 

Not only is it imperative for us all who pretend to the glorious 
delight of producing music of our own, to work at the exercise of 
counterpoint, but we must likewise practice mental gymnastics in 
the analysis of the works of the great masters, and dissect a piece of 
music as a surgeon would dissect his subject ; for the sake of know- 
ing how, when he should meet with occasion, he would treat any of 
the organs in the living being, which he finds in the subject that he 
has for dissection. Thus must a composer dissect not only the 
chords, not only the rhythm, not only the melodic involutions, not 
only the course of the modulations, but establish in his own thoughts 
a complete understanding of the entire plan of the work he is study- 
ing; not to reproduce by a like number of bars a repetition of that 
same musical outline with other phrases, but to let the general prin- 
ciples upon which masterpieces have been framed permeate his own 
consciousness, and enable him to apply those principles in the 
productions of his own mind. The study of plan is one of the most 
interesting to musicians. The study of orchestration by reading the 
scores of the great masters is another pursuit of all-absorbing charm. 
To have, as is the case in this institution, an opportunity of fre- 
quently hearing orchestral combinations, and of comparing the 
sounds which one hears with the written signs from which those 
sounds are produced, is the best of all possible means for studying 
the art of instrumentation. Instrumentation is in itself a peculiar 
but a very important branch of musical composition. One may 
describe it as the chemistry of music, by which, let us understand, 
the considering of the qualities of tone in their several separate 
effects, of one or another instrument, of one or another voice ; and 
then observing how these qualities of tone are changed when two of 
them are combined, and when many of them are combined—how 
such will predominate through massive combinations, how others 
will be entirely absorbed in the aggregate of sound—just as when, 
in the combination of drugs, whatever may be put together, in this 
instance the bitter, in that instance the salt, will still predominate in 
the mixture, and in some other instances a new taste is developed, 
which is not represented by any one of the ingredients taken alone. 
In the same way a new sound is generated by the mixture of several 
qualities of tone. (Applause.) 

The organ bears many points of analogy to the orchestra— 
many points of difference. There is nothing in musical study 
which has so remarkably changed within the lifetime of the 
Royal Academy as the practice of the Organ. The structure 
itself of the organ has been almost entirely reversed within 
fifty or sixty years from that of the instruments which 
were throughout the country in previous time. The pedal 
compass, the arrangements of the stops, all completely 
differ from what they were formerly. The tuning of the 
organ is, again, a point of important alteration from former 
use. Since what is called the equal temperament has been applied 
to organ-tuning, pieces are appropriate to that instrument which of 
old were entirely unavailable. The matter of temperament was 
discussed in this room last year at considerable length by Dr Stone, 
and if all the erudite things which he told us are not remembered by 
every one here, certainly he said enough on the subject to show you 
what was the general nature of temperament and what its import- 





ance in musical economy. The organ of old could only be used in a 
few keys. Nowadays the organ is as free for use in every key of 
music as the pianoforte. We are obliged upon these keyed instru- 
ments to accept a compromise of intonation. A great reason for the 
charm which vocal performances and performances on bowed instru- 
ments exercise on the hearer is, in my belief, from the fact that 
truthful intonation can be given upon these which is impracticable 
upon tempered instruments, and certain it is that choirs accustomed 
to sing without instrumental accompaniment are found, when 
brought to the test of instruments, to sing diversely from the 
tempered scale. Let us, however, be thankful for our equal tempera- 
ment, which brings such a very close approximation to musical 
truth in the division of the octave into twelve degrees, as affords 
pleasure that is boundless from the music which we perform, and 
let us be thankful that this equal temperament is applied as much 
to the organ as to other keyed instruments since setting free the 
mechanism of these instruments to all music that may be written for 
them. 

Let us think what a wonderfully complicated machine is the organ 
itself ; how, in the first place, scientific principles are brought to 
bear upon its structure, in the appropriation, through mechanical 
arrangement, of the natural phenomenon of harmonic sounds. Of 
course in indiscreet voicing, to use the technical term, the pre- 
dominance given to these harmonic sounds makes a confusion of 
effect which is distressing to many hearers and unintelligible to all ; 
but with organs which are discreetly voiced, the stops that give us 
harmonic notes are subordinated to the other stops which ought to 
predominate; and thus the effect is enriched and not disturbed. 
Next the mechanical means for playing on the organ are a most 
wonderful display of the ingenuity, and skill, and thorough know- 
ledge of the science of applied mechanics in the organ builder. 

The structure of the pianoforte, again, is in itself an accumulation 
of the knowledge of several generations of men, who have had deep 
thought as to how mechanical resources might be applied to this 
purpose. The pianoforte is now so constructed that instantly it 
yields to the touch of the player ; but it depends upon that touch 
for its quality of tone. In this respect the pianoforte most impor- 
tantly is to be distinguished from the organ, which yields the same 
tone, let who will press the keys; whereas on one pianoforte 
different players will produce totally different effects. And 
connected with the matter of which first I spoke, the practice of 
finger exercises is particularly to be regarded in the development of 
the faculty of touch; and it is touch upon the pianoforte which 
distinguishes the pianist as much as quality of voice distinguishes 
the singer. It is not by playing complete compositions that the 
study of touch can be perfected, but by the working at particular 
exercises, gymnastics of the hand, that such facility and power are 
given to the fingers as will make it that the instrument is an 
amplification of our humanity—that the keyboard is an extra 
member of the personal being of the player. 

Let us next think of the structure of the violin, that small instru- 
ment which is in most instances less than one pound in weight, and 
which has volume of tone to fill the largest of buildings, which has 
the power of intonation that supersedes equal temperament, enabling 
the player, by the minutest shifting of the position of the finger, to 
graduate in the stopping of the string the exact tuning of the note. 
I spoke of the effect produced upon general hearers from bowed 
instruments and from voices as having analogy, because on a bowed 
instrument, as with the voice, there is the possibility of making 
every sound between one key of the pianoforte and the next adjoin- 
ing key to it, and from this possibility results many of those very 
sympathetic effects which singers and players upon bowed instru- 
ments have at command. Let us then think of what beautiful art 
has been exercised in the development of the violin as an instrument, 
and what rude originals preceded the violin as we have it now—the 
set of viols : treble, tenor, and bass—that in the days of Elizabeth 
and her successors were brought out for the performance of music, 
that was said to be “ apt for voyces or viols,” and which, to prevent 
the possibility of playing out of tune, had frets across the finger- 
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board, as with the present guitar, between each of which the fingers 
were pressed a little higher, or a little lower, with unchangeable 
effect upon the intonation, as in striking a key to affect the string of 
a pianoforte or the pipe of an organ ; these instruments, with some- 
times five, sometimes seven strings, had a limited compass, notwith- 
standing the fret ; for the art of advancing the hand to higher and 
higher positions on the string, to produce the almost boundless 
upward range of notes that are now at the command of players on 
bowed instruments, was then wholly unconceived. 
(To be continued. ) 


0 
CONCERTS. 


Miss Gittum’s PranororteE Recrrats.—Miss Gillum gave the 
first of two pianoforte recitals in the Lecture Hall, Surbiton, on 
Saturday afternoon, Oct. 11, the second recital being announced to 
take place on Saturday, Nov. 1. The programme was well chosen 
to set forth every phase of the executant, and Miss Gillum (who 
was a pupil of Mdme Arabella Goddard) has never shone to more 
advantage than last Saturday. Her reading of the Waldstein 
Sonata was, in every way, a thorough proof of true artistic feeling 
and genuine conception of a work that has often been an insur- 
mountable difficulty to myriads of aspirants. The slow movement, 
which is the bridge, from the ‘‘sun-rising” introduction to the last 
movement, showed how keenly Miss Gillum had studied a point 
which many great artists are, alas ! in too great a hurry to converse 
with, and which, on this occasion, might have been a strong hint for 
them. Miss Gillum’s success was re-echoed in the ‘‘ Temperaments, ” 
Nos. 3 and 7, of Mendelssohn; Berceuse Etude in A flat; and 
Polonaise, Chopin; together with the Maid of Orleans Sonata 
(Bennett) and three short pieces (Scarlatti), not forgetting a 
Novelette in F (Schumann), the concert was brought to a close 
with the Duet in D major for piano and violoncello (Mendelssohn), 
Miss Gillum being assisted in the last-named work by M. Gustave 
Libotton, the Belgian violoncellist. I+ is needless to repeat the past 
praises in connection with Miss Gillum’s performance of these works, 
which were received, as they thoroughly deserved, with the warmest 
approval from an appreciative audience. At the close, Miss Gillum 
was repeatedly called back in response to enthusiastic applause, 
which was only appeased by her most good-naturedly giving an 
‘‘encore.” The vocalist was Mr Alfred Kenningham, who gave much 
satisfaction in a new song of his own composition, ‘‘The hour of 
love,” and in ‘‘Salve Dimora” (Gounod). M. Libotton lent 
additional interest by his excellent solo and his share in the success 
of Mendelssohn’s Duet.—C. D. 

HERR OTTO PEINIGER’S VIOLIN Recttats.—The first of the three 

recitals promised by this accomplished violinist was given on 
Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 22nd, at Steinway Hall. He commenced 
with the *‘ Sonata for Piano and Violin in C minor” (Beethoven), in 
which he was ably seconded by Mdme Haas, with whom he after- 
wards played the ‘‘ Duo in A major” (F. Schubert). Herr Peiniger 
also gave the ever-welcome ‘‘ Sonata in D major” (Corelli), and the 
“* Prelude and Fugue in G minor ” (Bach), a solo sonata in which his 
purity of tone and unflagging precision were so thoroughly 
appreciated by his audience, that a unanimous recall was the result. 
He gave besides the ‘‘ Sarabande” and ‘‘ Tambourin ” (Leclair), the 
“ Air Varié” (Rode), and concluded with the ‘“‘ Hungarian Dances” 
(Joachim-Brahms), which were encored. Herr Peiniger may be 
congratulated on his well-deserved success.—E. S, M. 
. Harrow Mosic Scuoot (Sourh Hampsteap BRANcu),—A very 
ee recital of piano and violin music was given on the 22nd 
inst. by Messrs W. R. Cave and Orton Bradley. Among the chief 
features of the programme were Brahms’ Sonata in G, Op. 78, and 
Gade’s Sonata in D minor, Op. 21. Selections from Corelli, Bach, 
and Schumann were also given. The entire recital afforded much 
gratification to a crowded audience. 

A CONCERT was _— by Miss Elise Worth at St John’s Hall, 
Golden Square, on Friday evening, Oct. 17th, which brought together 
a large audience, owing no doubt to the attractive programme put 
forth by the talented bénéficiaire, who had the assistance of Miss 
Susetta Fenn (silver medallist of the Royal Academy of Music), Miss 
Amy Wingrove (a pupil of Miss Worth’s), Mr Victor Romilly, and 
Mr Henry Prenton as vocalists ; Miss Agnes Neill, violinist ; and Mr 
A. G. Pritchard, accompanist and conductor. Miss A. Wilson, a 
clever reciter, also assisted. Miss E. Worth rendered with taste 
and expression “The Song of May,” written by Wellington 
Guernse , and a song from Sullivan's Sorcerer (by permission of 
D’Oyly Carte, Esq.), and was loudly and deservedly applauded ; Miss 
Susetta Fenn, a song from Jolanthe, ““O amorous Dove,” in 
excellent style ; and Miss Amy Wingrove, Wellington Guernsey’s 

















song, now becoming so popular, entitled “‘ The Beacon.” Mr Victor 
Romilly, a promising young tenor singer, gave with genuine feeling 
the ever popular romance, “ Alice, where art thou?” (encored) and a 
song from the Sorcerer’, ‘* For love alone ;” and Mr Prenton, Pinsuti’s 
‘‘T fear no foe.” Some capital part singing. including Henry 
Smart’s ‘Queen of the Night,” John Barnett’s ‘‘ Magic Wove Scarf,” 
Ascher’s ‘‘ Alice,” arranged as a quartet by Allen, and Seymour 
Smith’s ‘‘Good Evening,” afforded infinitive pleasure to the 
audience, Miss Agnes Neill played two violin solos, and Miss 
Annie Wilson gave two agreeable recitations. The concert was a 
success, and Miss E. Worth deserves much credit for organizing 
so agreeable an entertainment. Between the first and secon t of 
the concert, Mr A, G. Pritchard contributed some of his “ Musical 


Oddities.” 
—— 


PROVINCIAL. 


Eptnspurcu.—The Kennedy Family concluded on Saturday, 
October 18, with an extra night, the most successful series of enter- 
tainments they have held here. Nine concerts in all have been 
given, the Music Hall on every occasion during the past week being 
crowded to excess. Asa preface to Bethune’s modern ballad, ‘‘ 
sing to me the auld Scots sangs,” well might Mr Kennedy remark 
that no nation in the world was better supplied with songs than 
Scotland—the only songs that we never tired of, and that could afford 
a substantial living to a man of his profession. He thus took the 
large audience into his confidence, and with the assistance of his 
talented family kept young and old enraptured for ‘‘twa hours at 
hame.” The programme presented on this closing ge contained 
a number of Mr Kennedy’s happiest efforts, as well as favourite 
songs by the Misses and Mr Robert Kennedy. We had an illustra- 
tion of the truth of the saying ‘‘extremes meet” in the most 

thetic rendering Mr Kennedy gave of Lady Nairne’s touching 
Pallad, ‘The Land o’ the Leal,” followed by what has proved a 
great hit, Patie Birnie’s song, ‘‘ The auld man’s mare’s dead,” which 
has nightly provoked roars of laughter. Equally effective and 
mirthful were ‘‘Get up and bar the door,” and ‘‘ Allister Mac- 
allister,” and Mr Kennedy’s telling of the story of ‘‘The Musical 
Minister.” Where all exerted themselves to such good purpose it is 
unnecessary again to detail the efforts of the younger members of* 
the company ; but we cannot refrain from specially noticing the 
tender and tuneful singing of the duet, ‘‘ Ae fond kiss and then we 
sever,” by Miss Helen and Mr Robert ; and once more the de- 
lightful pianoforte playing by Misses Marjory and Helen. At the 
close Mr Kennedy warmly thanked the audience, and intimated 
that he would be back again towards the close of February or begin- 
ning of March—an announcement which created renewed enthu- 
siasm.—Daily Review. 

DvunDEE.—If the counter attraction—says The Courier and Argus 
—presented by the Flower Show told numerically on the audience 
that assembled in the Kinnaird Hall at the Messrs Paterson’s ballad 
concert, happily it cast no damper on its enthusiasm. The pro- 
gramme was of a most interesting description, arranged with taste 
and judgment, and was sustained by the following artists: Mdlle 
Carlotta Badia, Miss Annie Layton, Mr Barrington Foote, MM. 
Traherne and Ernest Cecil; M. J. Hollman, violoncellist, with 
Mdme Mina Gould, as accompanist. Mdlle Badia is a stranger to 
Dundee, but we feel sure she will get a hearty welcome whenever 
she chooses to return. Her bright soprano voice, so thoroughly 
under control, was heard with great acceptance in Rossini’s ‘‘ Bel 
Raggio.” Miss Layton also appeared for the first time here. She 
was heard to the best —— in oe lovely song, ‘‘ When 
the tide comes in.” The duettists, MM. Traherne and Cecil, 
acquitted themselves admirably. We liked them best in the Duo from 
Puritani and the quartet ‘‘ I Cante Storie,” by Pinsuti—the latter, 
by the way, as rendered by them and Malle Badia and Miss Layton, 
was as fine an example of part singing as could be wished. Mr 
Barrington Foote’s songs were all of the rollicking, semi-humorous 
order, and he delivered them with all his accustomed force and 
character. M. Hollman’s pieces were a Romance and Mazurka of 
his own composition; fantasia on Beethoven’s ‘‘Le Desir,” by 
Servais; Schubert’s ‘‘Ave Maria;” and a gavotte by Popper. 
Mdme Gould played the pianoforte accompaniments with taste 
and finish. Bieter it was a most enjoyable concert, and 
those ‘‘ conspicuous by their absence” were so to their own unmis- 
takable loss. 

LiverPooL.—The annual distribution of local prizes in connection 
with the Liverpool centre of Trinity College, London, took place on 
Saturday, October 11th, in the Concert Room of St George's Hall, 
the ceremony being performed by the Mayoress. His worship the 
Mayor (Mr Thomas Holder) presided, and with him on the platform 
were Mr E. H. Turpin (Dean of Trinity College), the Rev, George 
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Lord, Major R. E. Stewart, Dr R. H. D. Johnson, Dr Richardson, 
Messrs Palgrave Simpson, &c. The local secretary read the seventh 
annual report, at the conclusion of which the Mayor said Liverpool 
was to be congratulated on the high position it still occupied in the 
local musical examinations. It again held the highest place out of 
the 200 centres in the United Kingdom. (Applause.) It was worthy 
of notice that of the 268 candidates examined in practical music, 198 
obtained those honours, passes, and certificates which were to be 
distributed that afternoon. Mr Turpin then gave a short address. 
Having spoken of the origin and progress of Trinity College, he said 
that the object of its examinations was not to add members to the 
musical profession, but to encourage and test the musical studies of 
our young people ; and, in conclusion, remarked, they would, no 
doubt, g9 on working as successfully as they had hitherto done ; and 
he should be able to tell his colleagues in London in what esteem 
they held the college. (Applause.) After a short vocal and instru- 
mental concert by prize-winners, the Mayoress distributed the 
awards.—On the same evening the concert of the present season of 
the ‘‘ People’s Concerts,” promoted by the Rev. Father Nugent, 
took place in the Rotunda Lecture Hall, which was crowded to 
overflowing. The Liverpool Cymric Vocal Union contributed several 
choruses, including Dr Parry’s “‘Sailor’s Chorus,” and Gounod’s 
‘€ Soldiers’ Chorus ” from Faust. The Cambrian Quartet sang ‘‘ Of 
a’ the airts ” (Shore), and ‘‘The Tar’s Song” (Hatton). Mr David 
Williams gave Bishop’s “‘ The Pilgrim of Love,” and, in response to 
an encore, ‘The Anchor’s Weighed.” The other vocalists were 
Misses Lawton, Forget, and Meredith, Messrs Robert Jones, O. J. 
Rowlands, J. T. Jones, and Llewellyn Wynne. Miss Maggie Evans 
accompanied most of the vocalists on the pianoforte. 
CHELTENHAM.—Mr Oscar Beringer’s pianoforte recital took place 
in the Assembly Rooms on Thursday, October 16th. This gentleman 
is one of the professors who reside in the great Metropolis, and is 
known among tbe principal musicians in London and the country as 
an able interpreter of the many new pianoforte works by modern 
composers, for some years past at the Crystal Palace; being 
generally selected as a pianist for the first production of any new 
work at its concerts. This alone has brought him a great reputation 
among the most eminent musicians of the country, and it may be 
safely affirmed that a more enjoyable performance of pianoforte 
playing has rarely been heard in Cheltenham. The rendering of 
thoven’s Grand Sonata in E flat was perfection itself, the sie. 
ment of touch and the manipulation of the difficult passages delight- 
ing everyone present. Rubinstein’s Grand Study in C (a staccato 
study of octaves), was a masterpiece of execution, and was greatly 
applauded. Chopin’s selection was also charming, especially the 
azurka in B minor, which was given with exquisite finish and 
delicacy of expression. Indeed, the whole selection of Chopin was 
ry in such a manner as to throw a new light into the effect pro- 
uced by this peculiar style of composition. The last piece Mr 
Beringer performed was a selection from the compositions of Liszt, 
the execution of which demanded all the powers of the player, and 
delighted a thoroughly appreciative, though by no means so 
numerous an audience as the merits of the performances demanded. 
—Cheltenham Looker-on. 
eee eer, een 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(Concitupine Notes sy W. A, J.) 

Full details of the oratorio performances having appeared, a brief 
notice of the Grand Miscellaneous Evening Concerts—which, in the 
case of Norwich, form such an important adjunct to the Festival 
proceedings—may now be made. 

It is no secret that the result of the performances without the 
addition of these concerts would show but a meagre balance-sheet ; 
consequently, it behoves the committee to make them as popular as 
circumstances will allow. 





The foremost novelty, which has been already fully commented on, 
was, of course, Villiers Stanford’s Hlegiac Ode, or, as some have 
not inappropriately named it, “‘ A Charnel-House Chant.” Next in 
importance was Massenet’s tenor scena, entitled ‘‘ Apollo’s Invoca- 
tion,” an Ode to the Muses, written especially for Mr Maas to sing 
at the Festival. This work contains some elegant orchestral accom- 
paniments to a melodious and passionate vocal part, with violin 
obbligato, played with much expression by Mr Carrodus. Drs Hill 
and Bunnett each contributed a part-song, and Mr Barnby a 
madrigal, which call for no special mention, except as regards the 


vigorous and expressive rendering of both compositions by the . 


chorus. Mr Wingham’s Concert-Overture in F major, No. 4, was 
well played and well received, the composer, who conducted, being 

ed. The same compliment was also bestowed on Mr Cowen at 
the conclusion of his ‘‘Scandinavian” Symphony, rendered with 
unflagging care and energy by the band, 


It only remains to add that the Festival was brought to a brilliant 
termination by Friday’s concert, at which the Prince and Princess of 
Wales were present the whole evening. 





In response to a generally-expressed desire, excerpts from The 
Rose of Sharon were introduced in the programme, Mr Mackenzie 
himself conducting, as before. The singers were Messrs Lloyd and 
Thorndike, Misses Nevada and Damian. ‘The greatest hit was, 
perhaps, made by Miss Nevada in the scena and aria from Lucia, 
with flute obbligato by Mr Svendsen (which, on account of the 
enthusiasm shown at the finish, had to be repeated), and in David’s 
‘* Charmant Oiseau,” from La Perle du Brésil, which she sang at the 
first concert. Both pieces, owing to their bravura passages and 
leggiero style, were sherceghie suited to Miss Nevada’s operatic 
portamento. Mr Santley had to repeat the couplets, ‘‘ Au bruit des 
lourds marteaux,” from Gounod’s opera, Philémon et Baucis, 





The contralto artists were singularly unfortunate, both Mdme 
Patey and Miss Damian suffering from hoarseness—in consequence 
of which apologies for these singers were made and some of their 
songs omitted. 





The committee evidently think it desirable to have a multiplicity 
of conductors, as the following list will show :—Principal conductor, 
Mr Alberto Randegger. The following were the auxiliary con- 
ductors with their works:—Mr A. C. Mackenzie, The Rose of 


extract from S¢ Cecilia; Mr Villiers Stanford, Hlegiac Ode and 
Song from 7'he Veiled Prophet ; Mr F. H. Cowen, “ Scandinavian ” 
Symphony ; Mr Thomas Wingham, Concert-Overture in F major ; 
Mr y Barnby, Madrigal, ‘‘ A Lover and his Lass”; Dr H. Hill, 
Part-song, ‘‘The Calm”; Dr Bunnett, Part-song, ‘‘The Rhine 
Maiden.” This list includes most of the novelties written especially 
for the Festival, and shows that eight conductors were employed in 
the performance of their own works. 





The following numbers who have attended the performances will 
compare favourably with the previous festival :— 
1881 


Patrons’ stalls. Area and galleries. Total. 
52 556 a 





Tuesday evening .. ... 65 1,218 
Wednesday morning ... 263 «. 757 ~~... 1,020 
pa evening don. an ate 756 eee 897 
Thursday morning... <en, ge sce. AE ae 881 
Pe evening ... Pe ‘a 990 im 1,105 
Friday morning... » 904 oo 1,30 ... 1,508 
9, evening... dens Eee ao 1,425 
1,868 6,187 8,055 
1884, 

Tuesday evening ... in Se * ce 1,288 
Wednesday morning eae ae ORE 5. Oe 
oe evening aie ae kad 772 wee 862 
Thursday morning... ee (| Sey | aes 937 
is evening ... soe 6219 re 915 ve 1,134 
Friday morning ... we 805 «» 1,033 ee 1,338 
»» evening .. oe 302 «» 1,083 ied 1,435 
17... €6@. ... 68 





The telephone was ag made use of, enabling the inmates 
of the blind school, nearly a mile distant, to hear with advantage 


the whole of the music performed. 





A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
(From “ Berrow’s Worcester Journal,” Sept. 30th, 1784.) 


On Friday last, the oratorios and other musical performances 
under the diccien of Lord Viscount Dudley and Ward, for 
the benefit of the general hospital near Birmingham, con- 
cluded. Notwithstanding the unfavourableness of the 
weather, the company was more numerous and genteel than 
upon any former occasion, and the sum collected for that 
charitable institution exceeded the most sanguine expectations, 
amounting to £1,325 and upwards. Much of the success of 
this undertaking must be ascribed to the noble viscount who 
condescended with such readiness to patronize it, and who so 
generously exerted his great influence and bestowed his 
attention to the benevolent purposes and conduct of it. 














Sharon; Sir Julius Benedict, New March, ‘‘Camp Life,” and - 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 


It is currently reported that M. Vaucorbeil has obtained an 
extension of his term of management—which would otherwise end 
in 1886—1ill 1890. If this be true, he will enjoy the advantages 
to be derived from the Universal Exhibition in 1889, the 
centenary of the first French Revolution. Meanwhile, there is 
not much to record about what is doing at the national institu- 
tion thus asserted to be handed over to him for four extra years. 
Mdme Krauss returned some time since from her annual holiday, 
and made her re-appearance in Sapho. M. Ambroise Thomas’s 
Frangoise di Rimini, which has been in rehearsal for a consider- 
able period, will probably be performed in the early part of next 
month. The two leading parts have been given to Mdlle Isaac 
and M. Sellier, who are studying them with the composer himself. 
The next revival is to be that of M. Saint-Saéns’ Henri VIII. 
‘There appears to be some hitch with regard to when M. Salvayre’s 
Egmont can be produced. The month of December, 1885, has 
been named, but, if it were selected, M. Vaucorbeil would be 
unable to bring out at that date, as he is bound by a formal 
agreement to do, the Cid of M. Massenet. The probability seems 
that M. Vaucorbeil will have to “ wake up” a bit, and get Egmont 
ready by May. M. Pessard’s Tabarin is in active rehearsal, and 
will soon see the light of the float. The cast, as originally 
intended, has undergone some modification: Mdlle Dufrane will 
replace Mdme Lureau-Escalais as Francisquine, and M. Dubulle 
appear instead of M. Gailhard as Mondor. 

After being promised time out of mind, M. Ferdinand Poise’s 
new two-act opera, Joli Gilles, has at length been produced at the 
Theatre in the Place-Favart. M. Charles Monselet, who furnished 
the libretto, has chosen a subject as old, to use a homely ex- 
pression, as the hills, and familiar to most Frenchmen in La 
Fontaine’s version, “ Le Financier et le Savetier.” The Joli 
Gilles of M. Monselet is to the full as happy and light-hearted 
as the celebrated Fabulist’s Cobbler, and his exuberant spirits 
annoy M. Pantalon, a rich old Croesus resident in the immediate 
neighbourhood, who, to stop his hilarity, hits upon the notion 
of sending him a casket filled with gold. The plan succeeds. 
Anxious for the safety of his treasure, Joli Gilles becomes 
melancholy, careworn, and suspicious. He now even turns his 
back on the charming Violette, who is poor, and transfers his 
affections to Silvia, the daughter of the wealthy Pasquello, Cut 
to the quick, Violette concocts a little plot with Léandre, Silvia’s 
lover, and gives out she is about to marry him. She goes so far 
as to take part in asham marriage procession. On seeing it pass, 
Gilles finds that he loves Violette as truly and fondly as ever. 
What to him is wealth, what to him is life itself, without her ? 
He renounces the hand of Silvia; he returns old Pantalon’s gold, 
which has brought with it only misery, and espouses his cherished 
Violette, thus adding one more proof to those previously existing 
of the truth of the old proverb: “On revient toujours A ses 
premiéres amours.” To this libretto M. Poise has written some 
charming and elegant music, light as air, and well adapted to 
the purpose it was meant to fulfil. Mdlle Mollé as Violette 
was much applauded. The same is true of Fugére as Gilles, 
and Mouliérat as Léandre. The subordinate characters, more- 
over, were cleverly sustained by Mdlle Dupont, MM. Grivot, 
Barnolt, and Jourdan.—Owing to the indisposition of Mdlle 
Van Zandt, the run of Zakmé has been interrupted. But, 
though confined to her room, the fair young artist was not 
seriously ill or unable to continue quietly studying, with Lamp- 
erti, the celebrated Milan professor, who happens to be in Paris, 
the part of Rosina, which she is announced to sustain in the ap- 
proaching representations of I/ Barbiere. The remainder of the 
cast will be as follows: Almaviva, Degenne; Figaro, Bouvet; 
Bartholo, Isnardon ; Basile, Belhomme. MM. Bouvet and Isnardon 
are two new additions to M. Carvalho’s company. M. Bouvet 
made a hit at the Folies-Dramatiques in Frangois les Bas bleus, 
and M. Isnardon highly distinguished himself at the Conservatory 
of Music. 

The concert given at the Théitre-Italien in aid of the orphans 
and relatives of those struck down by cholera, was a big success, 
and brought in 23,000 francs. One great attraction was Mdme 
Marcella Sembrich, who made her first public appearance here on 
the occasion. She met with a splendid reception, being applauded 
to the echo and recalled again and again. Another great artist 
who took part in the concert was Mdme Ristori. Then there 








were Mdlles Cécile Ritter, Lablache, Lina Bell, MM. Coquelin, 
Sivori, Lauwers, and a host of others too numerous to mention. 
If M. Maurel’s operatic season is as decided a triumph as the 
concert was, he will have reason to be contented. His prospectus 
promises, as novelties, 4ben-Hamet, Le Chevaliar Jean, Benvenuto 
Cellini, Joél, with the stock operas, Don Juan, Un Ballo in 
Maschera, Lucia di Lammermoor, Rigoletto, La Traviata, Il 
Trovatore, Il Barbiere, and Lucrezia Borgia. 


—o-—— 


THE ALBERT HALL VERSION OF PARSIFAL. 
(From a Fitful Contributor. ) 


Anything more sinister than the forthcoming ‘‘ mutilated” per- 
formances of Wagner’s last and most gigantic stroke, at the Albert 
Hall, would be difficult to imagine, unless as a parody, at some 
west-end theatre, under the title of Paw Parsifal Only those 
students who will witness the terrible operation in the dissecting 
Hall already mentioned, on the evening and morning of November 
the 10th and 15th, will really be able to comprehend the enormity of 
this Burlesque on a work that has been the turning-tide of numbers 
of Anti-Wagnerites, who, after hearing this extraordinary master- 
piece, have been feign to surrender, and join in the chorus of its 
many admirers. The part of the magician, Klingsor, has been torn 
out of the work, just as cruel capturers treat a bird. This alone, 
stamps the undertaking with the ‘‘brand of business,” which 
characterizes so many art-efforts, everywhere except in China, and 
suggests the title of Dross and Drama. 

This important réle heralds in the second part of the drama, and 
argues out the whole of the coming scene with Kundry and Parsifal 
in the enchanted garden. By-the-bye, who will come forward at the 
end of the act with the spear to wound Parsifal ?—Query !—Will it 
be an official with the cry, ‘‘Spears, spears, sixpence!”? or will 
the leader of the performance, in disgust at having carried out this 
scheme [in which it is sincerely hoped he was no idea-holder], 
attempt to wound Parsifal with his bdton? Some weeks ago, Herr 
Siehr’s name appeared in the advertisements as taking the yi of 
Gurnemanz; but even this gentleman’s name has disappeared from 
more recent announcements, and, once more may the question be 
put—Will the representatives of Parsifal and Kundry [Herr Gudehus 


and Fraiilein Therese Malten] retreat also ? 
Tue Propuet, Hypra.* 


[* One hundred pounds for the meaning of much of this, one 
thousand for the significance of the whole, will be paid, on enquiry, 
at the King and Beard, office of Dr Blidge.) 








Saturday, November Ist, has been appointed for the private view 
of the Autumn Exhibition of the ‘(19th Century Art Society,” at 
the Conduit Street Galleries, and the exhibition will be open to the 
public on Monday, November 3rd. 

This season’s novelties at the Teatro San Carlo, Lisbon, will be 
La Derelitta, by the Viscount D’Arneiro; Massenet’s Hérodiade, 
and Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro, never previously performed there. 

The company at the Teatro San Carlo, Lisbon, includes : Sopranos, 
De Reszké, Dalti, Morelli; Mezzo-sopranos, Novelli, Mantelli ; 
Tenors, Ortisi, Ravelli, Guille, Rossetti, Pelagalli, Peazza ; Baritones, 
Devoyod, Sparapani ; and Basses, De Reszké, David, Valdt. 

We are informed that the bandmaster appointed to the place of 
Mr C. Kreyer to the Royal Marines at Portsmouth is Mr George 
Miller, whose father (a celebrated cornet player and bandmaster of 
the 63rd Regiment) settled in Glasgow, and acquired considerable 
distinction as a teacher of music and conductor. Mr George Miller 
was placed in the orchestra of the Glasgow Choral Union, an excel- 
lent school, for the practice and study of classical music. He after- 
wards came to London as librarian to Mr Mapleson, at Her Majesty’s 
Opera, and he also studied military music, &c., at Kneller Hall in 
1875, and, at the age of 21 obtained the appointment of bandmaster 
to H. M. 16th Regiment, with which he remained until 1880, when 
he was appointed bandmaster and organist to the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst. Mr Miller was also made a licentiate of the 
Royal Academy of Music in 1882. His arrangements for orchestral 
and military bands are well known. ‘The Nautical Fantasia,” 
arranged, and partly composed, by him, was played this season at 
the Health Exhibition by the Grenadier Guards’ band with great 
success, There were many applicants for the appointment to the 
Royal Marines, a few of whom were invited to a competitive ex- 
amination at the Military School of Music, Kneller Hall, Mr Miller 
being the successful candidate. 
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EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS, 
Excerpt No. 67. , 
(Continued from page 646.) 
1817. 


The performers at the King’s Theatre this season, with the excep- 
tion of Mdme Fodor and Naldi, were all new. At the head of them 
were Mdme Camporese, Mdme Pasta, and Signor Crevelli. The last 
three made their first appearance on the 11th of January, in Cim- 
arosa’s grand serious opera called Penelope, which was the first time 
of its being sp ssange in England. Mdme Camporese’s voice was 
powerful and clear, and she sang with taste and feeling. The voice 
of Mdme Pasta was finely regulated and flexible, and her style was 
full of expression. Crevelli’s was a tenor voice of considerable 

wer, with an extensive falsetto, They all met with a most 
hiattering reception. Mozart’s opera, Le p an di Figaro, was per- 
formed for the first time on the 2nd of February, in which Signor 
Ambrogetti appeared as the Count with great success, Fodor was 
the Countess ; Camporese, Susanna; Pasta, the Page, and Naldi, 
Figaro, They all performed admirably, and the opera was vehe- 
mently applauded till the curtain fell. The great success of this 
opera induced the manager to bring forward Mozart’s Don Giovanni, 
which was performed for the first time on the 12th of April, by the 
same performers, with equal success. The beautiful air in the 
second act, sung by Mdme Fodor, was tumultuously encored. The 
music of both these operas of Mozart deserves all possible praise. 

The concert of Ancient Music, and the Philharmonic concert, 
opened as usual at Hanover Square and the Argyll Rooms ; but the 
Vocal concert (owing to the subscriptions having failed) was discon- 
tinued, “ till more favourable circumstances should enable the pro- 
prietors to resume them.” 

There was not any novelty at the oratorios this season. 

Seeing some beautiful lines in the Morning Post newspaper, in the 
early part of this year, headed ‘‘ The Shamrock,” I composed some 
music to them as a song. A short time afterwards Dignum, the well- 
known singer, called on me, and seeing the manuscript on the piano- 
forte, requested I would permit him to sing it at the approaching 
annual dinner in celebration of St Patrick, on the 17th of March. 
Having my consent, he sung it, and it was received in the most 
favorable manner. He afterwards suggested to me the idea of 
publishing it, adding, that he was convinced that distinguished 
statesman, Lord Castlereagh, who had filled the chair on that 
occasion, would consider it a compliment if I wrote to request his 
permission to dedicate it to him. I did so, and was favoured with 
the answer, of which the following is a copy : 

6 St James's Square, 
March 21st, 1817. 

“Lord Castlereagh presents his compliments to Mr Parke, and 
thanks him for his intention to dedicate the enclosed song to him as 
president at the late dinner on St Patrick’s day. 


‘*To W. Parke, Esq., 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden.” 

I had scarcely published this song, and sent a copy of it to his 
lordship, when, to my great surprise and disappointment, I dis- 
covered that the poetry formed a part of Mr eee celebrated 
work called ‘‘ Trish Melodies ;” therefore, to avoid the commission 
of an act of indelicacy towards the distinguished author, and of in- 
justice to the publisher of that work, I suppressed it altogether. 

The popularity of Mozart’s Don Giovanni induced the proprietor 
of Covent Garden Theatre to bring it out in an English form. It was 
brought out on the 20th of May. The principal parts were admirably 
sustained by Sinclair, Duruset, and Miss Stephens, who, though not 
equal to Mame Fodor, was encored in the charming air in the 
second act. The performance of Mozart’s music by the theatrical 
band of that day (led by Ware) would have done honour to the 
Opera House. 

Our old friend Michael Kelly, who had long been a martyr to the 
gout, died at Ramsgate on the 15th of October, 1816. He was born 
in the year 1762, in Dublin, where his father carried on the trade of 
a wine merchant. Rauzzini, on going to Ireland, gave him lessons 
in singing at an early age, and at sixteen years old he was sent to 
Naples, where he was noticed by Sir William Hamilton, the British 
minister at that court. He studied under the great master, Aprili, 
who procured for him an engagement at Leghorn. Having performed 
at several of the Italian theatres, he at length travelled to Germany, 
and at Vienna he was one of the original singers in the Nozze di 
Figaro of Mozart. In 1787 he made his first appearance in London, 
in the opera of Lionel and Clarissa, at Drury Lane Theatre, and was 
some time afterwards appointed director of the music, and composer 
to that theatre. Kelly, it is said, during his long engagement at 
Drury Lane, composed sixty different pieces for that and other 
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theatres, He was also for many years director of the music at the 
King’s Theatre in the Haymarket. Kelly was a judicious compiler, 
and introduced into his operas many fine compositions of the Italian 
masters. He was, however, but little acquainted with harmony, 
and I had his own word for this ; for in the year 1803, he candidly 
told me, in the garden of Watson, the proprietor of the theatre at 
Cheltenham (then a promenade for the fashionables), that he merely 
wrote the melodies, and that the old Italian, Mazzanti, did the rest. 
To corroborate the previous statement, it need only be observed that 
the late Dr A—d informed me that Kelly, after he had composed 
several of his operas, called on him and asked him how long it would 
take to learn thorough bass. Kelly’s pieces were, notwithstanding, 
generally successful, and I was credibly informed that the sale of 
his music to Blue Beard, for a considerable time produced for Corri, 
its publisher, a profit of forty guineas per week. 
elly, a short time before his death, published a literary work in 

two volumes octavo, entitled The Reminiscences of Michael Kelly, 
which was read by many with much interest. 

Vauxhall Gardens, at their opening on the 4th of June, presented 
a scene of uncommon splendour. Mdme Sachi danced for the first 
time, most gracefully, on the corde volante, at the end of the first 
act, and at the end of the concert made her fearful ascent amidst 
general applause. Hook’s organ concerto was admirably performed. 

Whilst walking with Hook one day in the Strand, we were im- 
peded in crossing the road from Norfolk Street to the opposite side 
of the way by a hackney chariot, whose number was the unit one. 
The carriage being extremely clean and neat, and in good preserva- 
tion, particularly claimed my notice, and induced me to observe to 
Hook as it passed, that it appeared to be almost as good as new; 
adding, “It has been well taken care of.”—‘‘ There is nothing ex- 
traordinary in that,” said Hook, ‘for everybody takes care of 
number one !” : 

By the sudden death of Sir William Parsons, Mus. Doc., the 
musical profession was deprived of one of its most distinguished 
members. This event was, I believe, sincerely regretted by all who 
knew him. - Sir William was appointed master of the King’s band, 
and composer of the odes, and of the minuets danced at court on the 
King and Queen’s birthdays, in the year 1787 ; and as a composer 
displayed considerable ability. As the origin of the King’s band 
may not be generally known, I will give a brief account of it. The 
King’s band was instituted soon after the restoration, by Charles the 
Second, in imitation of that which had been founded in France by 
Louis the Fourteenth. It consists of twenty-four musicians, attached 
to the King’s household. The salary of each is forty pounds a year, 
and the wardrobe fees that they receive in lieu of clothes makes it 
up to fifty. The salary of the master of the band is two hundred 
pounds if he composes the odes only, and three hundred if he com- 
poses the odes and minuets. This establishment gave birth to the 
well known burlesque song, ‘‘ Four and twenty fiddlers all in a row.” 
It has by some been considered a grievance that a former Lord 
Chamberlain gave the places frequently to noblemen’s butlers and 
valets, nay, in one instance even to a huntsman! But if the musical 
professors considered the appointment of the latter, who was a sort 
of horn player, derogatory to their art, the same nobleman amply 
soothed their wounded feelings by filling up a following vacanc 
with an alderman—a right worshipful of the corporation of H 
Sir William Parsons was in the commission of the e, and occu- 
pied a seat many years on the magisterial bench in Bow Street. He 
was a man of prepossessing and gentlemanly manners, and though a 
bon vivant, lived to a good age, which shows that there are some 
soils of animate, as well as of inanimate earth, which thrive best by 
being frequently moistened. The popular composer, Mr Shield, 
succeeded Sir William Parsons as master of the King’s band, and 
composer of the odes, and Mr Kramer as composer of the minuets. 

That elegant and popular composer, Paesiello, died in the year 
1816. In the year 1745 (then a boy of ten years of age) Paesiello 
studied in the conservatorio at Naples, under the celebrated Durante ; 
and in 1763 he composed an opera for the theatre of Bologna. In 
1766 he went to Russia, and entered into the service of the Empress 
Catherine, with a salary of four thousand roubles. Paesiello after- 
wards composed for several of the continental sovereigns, and at 
length became composer to the First Consul of France. After re- 
maining in Paris upwards of two years he returned to Italy, where 
Bonaparte sent him the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 


(To be continued.) 








Balfe’s duet for pianoforte and violoncello (first introduced at the 
Popular Concerts) is announced for performance by Mr Burnham 
Horner and Mr W. C. Hann at the concert to be given at the Castle 
Hotel, on November 13, on the occasion of the Richmond Horti- 
cultural Society holding their grand Chrysanthemum show. 
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A LETTER ON HECTOR BERLIOZ BY RICHARD 
WAGNER.* 
5th May, 1841. 


I perceive plainly that I must at length speak at any price of 
Berlioz, for it is evident I shall not soon havea favourable oppor- 
tunity of so doing. The mere fact that, when mentioning to you 
the daily manifestations of a life of pleasure in Paris (say “of 
artistic life,” if you like) no opportunity has presented itself tome 
of its own accord for speaking of this genius-gifted musician is a 
fact which strikes me as sufficiently characteristic ; I find in it an 
excellent introduction for my opinion on Berlioz, an artist who is, 
at any rate, well entitled to claim an important and thoroughly 
special place in the a I forward you from Paris. 


Berlioz is by no means a composer one meets every day; 
indeed this is the reason why I have not sometimes had occasion 
to write about him. He maintains relations with no one; he has 
nothing to do with those pompous and exclusive art institutions of 
Paris, the Opera and the Conservatory, which, from the very first, 
eagerly closed their doors against him, while wondering at his 
audacity. He has been forced into being and remaining a strongly 
marked exception to the great and eternal rule, and this is what 
he is and will continue to be, in reality as well as in appearance. 

Anyone who wishes to hear Berlioz’s music must purposely put 
himself out of the way to do so, and go to Berlioz, otherwise he 
would nowhere find the slightest trace of the latter, not even in 
places where Musard is met side by side with Mozart. Berlioz’s 
compositions are to be heard only at one or two concerts 
organized by himself every year ; these concerts are his exclusive 
domain ; it is there he has his works executed by an orchestra he 
has formed for his own especial use, and before an audience whom 
he has conquered in a ten years’ campaign. As for hearing aught 
of his anywhere else, you must abandon all notion of such a thing, 
unless it be in the streets or in the church, whither the Govern- 
ment summons him from time to time to some politico-musical 
action. 

This isolation of Berlioz’s does not extend merely to his 
material position ; his isolation is, above all things, the principle 
of his intellectual evolution ; French as he is, and real as are the 
bonds of sympathy uniting his essence and tendencies to those of 
his fellow-countrymen he is none the less alone. He 
sees in front no one to support him, and at his side no one 
on whom to lean, From the depths of our own Germany, Beet- 
hoven’s spirit has breathed on him, and there certainly have been 
times when he has desired to be a German ; it was at such times that 
his genius impelled him to write in imitation of the great master, 
and to express the very same things which he felt were expressed 
in the latter’s works, But, immediately he took up his pen, the 
natural excitation of his bubbling French blood resumed the upper 
hand, the excitation of that bubbling blood which thrilled through 
Auber’s veins when he wrote the volcanic last act of his Muette. 
: Happy Auber, who was not acquainted with Beethoven's 
Symphonies! But Berlioz was acquainted with them; what is 
more, he understood them; they had carried him away ; they 
had entranced hissoul . . . . and yet it was this very fact 
which reminded him that French blood flowed in his veins. It 
was then that he recognized his incapability of ever making a 
Beethoven, and, also, that he recognized his incapability of writing 
like an Auber. He was Berlioz, and wrote his “ Symphonie Fan- 
tastique,” a work at which Beethoven would have smiled, exactly 
as Auber did, but which could plunge Paganini into the most 
feverish ecstacy, and gain over to its author a party who will 
henceforth listen to no music in the world but the “ Symphonie 
Fantastique” of Berlioz. 

Whoever hears this Symphony here, in Paris, must really 
think he hears something strange and unexampled.—A rich, 
monstrous imagination, fancy of epic energy, vomits forth, as 
though from a crater, a muddy torrent of different passions ; 
what we behold are smoke-clouds of colossal proportions, traversed 
only by flashes of lightning, zebra-striped with bands of fire, and 
fashioned into changing phantoms. vention is extravagant 

and daring, but extremely disagreeable. We must not seek 
anywhere in this work beauty of form; we must not seek any- 
where in it the majestically peaceful current, to the reliable 


* This letter first formed part of a series signed “ ” whic 
appeared in the Dresden ious. ey ae 











undulation of which a man would like to confide his hopes. After 
the “Symphonie Fantastique,” the first piece in Beethoven’s 
C minor Symphony would have afforded me pure and beneficial 
delight. 

(To be continued. ) 
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WAIFS. 

Goldmark is at work on a new opera, to be called Merlin. 

Verdi was 70-on the 9th inst. (Add a year.—Dr Blidge.) 

Tamagno, the tenor, has been singing at the Teatro Regio, Turin. 

The Dresden ‘ Liedertafel” will give two concerts this winter in 
Berlin. 

Klughardt’s Gudrun was recently given with marked success in 
Dessau. 

The Italian Opera, St Petersburgh, is lighted this season by 
electricity. 

The Berlin Cathedral Choir lately gavea concert in the Cathedral, 
Konigsberg. 

Aramburo, the tenor, is engaged for the season of 1885 at Santiago 
and Valparaiso. 

The opening of the Teatro Apollo, Rome, is postponed till the 
middle of January. 

A musical and art paper generally, entitled Doina, has been 
started in Roumania. 

The Musical Association, Gotha, gave its first concert for the 
season on the Ist inst. 

There is to be Polish opera again in St Petersburgh. The director 
will be M. Lubkowitz. 

The season at the Teatro Trajano, Civita Vecchia, opened with a 
performance of J/ T'rovatore. 

The Teatro Goldoni, Leghorn, will re-open with Guillaume Tell in 
the early part of next month. 

Gounod’s Philémon et Baucis was performed on the 11th inst., at the 
Italian Opera, St Petersburgh. 

Guillaume Tell was performed, on the 11th inst., for the 700th 
time at the Grand Opera, Paris. 

The first Tschampa-Gallowitz Austrian Ladies’ Quartet started for 
an extended tour on the 12th inst. 

The Teatro della Fenice, restored and redecorated, has been re- 
opened in Naples with buffo opera. 

The Prussian Order of the Crown (fourth class) has been conferred 
on Dr Alsleben, professor of music, Berlin. 

Herr von Gunzert has, in consequence of ill-health, resigned the 
directorship of the Theatre Royal, Stuttgart. 

According to the latest report, Lakmé and Manon will not be 
performed at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

Nachéz, the violinist, and Stavenhagen, the pianist, start shortly 
on a concert-tour in Pommerania and West Prussia. 

Emil Gotze will sing fifteen nights between the Ist May and the 
15th June next year at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. 

The Society of French Dramatic Authors have voted 500 francs 
towards the Monument to be erected to Victor Massé. 

Raffaella Carcano has been definitively appointed professor of 
choral singing at the Liceo Benedetto Marcello, Venice. 

Bruschi-Chiatti is engaged at the Teatro San Carlo, Naples, and 
will make her first appearance there in La Forza del Destino. 

Marchetti’s Ruy Blas was lately performed at Aix-les-Bains, for 
the first time in a French theatre. ttesini was the conductor. 

According to recent accounts, the once renowned singer, 
Frezzolini, was dying in Paris. She was said, also, to be insane. 

Wendling, hitherto on the staff of the Conservatory at Metz, has 
been appointed teacher of the piano at the Conservatory, Leipsic. 

La Metropolitana is the title of a buffo opera composed in Naples 
by Sig. Oronzio Scarano while the cholera was at its height there. 

It is said that Sig. Bolzoni will be appointed conductor at the 
Teatro Regio and eventually director of the Liceo Musicale, Turin. 

The operatic season opened on the 11th September at the Imperial 
Theatre, Moscow, with a performance of Glinka’s Life for the Czar. 

Theodore Thomas will, it is said, introduce Franz Liszt’s Legend 
o) = Elizabeth during the approaching season to the New York 
public. 

A new buffo opera, Un Principe nel Regno della Confusione, by 


Sig. Ottavio Frangini, has been produced at the Teatro Rossini, 
Florence. 
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The Brussels Association of Musical Artists, now in the thirty- 
ninth year of its existence, gives to-day its first concert for the 
season, 

Gaspare Villate has gone to Madrid for the purpose of super- 
intending the production, at the Teatro Real, of his new opera, 
Baldassare. 

Malle Oselio, a young Swede, and pupil of Mdme Marchesi’s, has 
created a favourable impression in La Favorita at the Teatro 
Pagliano, Florence. 

After a ring a few times only, Carlotta Grossi (Baroness 
Wurzbach Nes ceased to be a member of the company at the Ducal 
Theatre, Wiesbaden. 

Nicolaus Soltans has been unanimously selected to succeed Herr 
Angerer in the directorship of Neeb’s Men’s Choral Association, 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

Ernestine Lafitte, a pupil of Mdme Papier’s, of the Imperial 
Operahouse, Vienna, has made a successful début as Anna in Hans 
Heiling at the Stadttheater, Augsburg. 

Henri Wieniawski’s celebrated violin, a first class Peter Guar- 
nerius, is now in the possession of M. Jeno Hubay, Wieniawski’s 
successor at the Brussels Conservatory. 

Sig. Samuelli’s marriage with Miss Leopoldine Nowatschek 
(known in the musical profession as Miss Wagner) took place on 
Thursday at St Patrick’s Church, Soho. 

Mrs Weldon, who rather unnecessarily tells us that she has “had 
a great deal to do with many persons, some alleged lunatics,” makes 
rather a novel suggestion in regard to the treatment of ‘habitual 
drunkards. The Act which allows these persons to be, by their own 
consent, kept in licensed homes under proper supervision, has not 
been a great success, because not many inebriates will voluntarily 
agree to be imprisoned. But when an habitual drunkard commits a 
crime, he can be disposed of without his own consent. As Mrs 
Weldon observes, to imprison such a person for two or three weeks 
is of no use. He cannot be cured of the species of insanity which 
possesses him in that time, even if a prison were the right place in 
which to treat him. Mrs Weldon (who has entirely forgotten the 
ratepayer, we observe) proposes that every such criminal should be 
condemned to a long term of confinement in an asylum specially set 
apart for the purpose ; whence, after a period of rigid but careful 
treatment, he might emerge cured of his ‘‘ complaint,” and once 
more a useful citizen.—St James's Gazette. 


th. Das Directorium des Raff-Conservatoriums hat Veranlassung, 
den Jahrestag seines Ausscheidens ans dem Lehrerverbande des Dr 
Hoch’schen Conservatoriums besonders festlich zu begehen. Dr 
Hans v. Bilow iibernimmt mit diesem Tage (dem 24. Januar) das 
Ehren-Prisidium des Raff-Conservatoriums und wird ausserdem den 
Unterricht der vorgeschrittensten Klavierschiler der Herren 
Bertrand Roth und Max Schwarz eine Zeit lang in jedem Jahre 
selbst leiten. Diirfte diese Thatsache fiir die Anstalt die weitge- 
hensten Folgen haben, indem Biilow nicht allein als Dirigent und 
Virtuose, sondern auch als Piida oge einen Weltruf genieszt, so 
kommt andererseits seine persiénliche Betheiligung am Kaff-Con- 
servatorium auch unserer Stadt zu Giite, da Biilow jabrlich mehrere 
Wochen (diesmal im Juni) in Frankfurt verweilen wird.—Frank- 
Siirter Beobachter, Jan. 25, 1884. 


- ‘Shertiannente, 
GOLDEN DREAMS. 


WoRDsS BY “s. STEWART. 
Music by 


I. L. HATTON. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, 
Composed by J. L. Harton, ‘A LONG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 3s.; 
“THE RETURN,” 3s. ; and ““‘THE GOOD SHIP ROVER.” 3s. 
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GHAPPELL'S VOCAL LIBRARY 


PART- SONGS, &c. 


Bago: or Arranged by FPrice 


1. Dulcedomum. §8.A.T.B, Sir G. A, Macfarren 1d. 
2. Down among the dead men. 8. 4. T. Bo eo pa 1d. 
3. The girl I’ve left behind me, 8,.A.T.B. on pee ld. 
4. British Grenadiers. 8,A.T.B. pe 2d. 
5. 16 live England’s future Queen. TB. Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
6. My task is ended (Song and oy (a4 So tee .. Balfe 4d. 
7. Thus spake one summer’s day, 8.A.T. e << eee “ie ... Abt 2d. 
8. Soldiers’ Chorus. T.T.B.B, “a oe “<< Gounod 4d. 
9. The Kermesse (Scene from Faust) we 
10. Up, quit thy bower. 8.A.T.B. .. Brinley Richards 


4d 
ll. Maidens, never go a-wooing. 8.8.7.T.B. Sir @. A. Macfarren 2d. 
12. fe on pond Chorus seo oes cee Gounod 4d. 
13 By van Hours (for six female voices) ‘ a Joseph Robinson 6d. 
14. e a A Chorus ... pie a one aoe one . Balfe 4d. 
15. Ave M ose eee os Arcadelt 1d. 
16. Hark! “the heraid angels sing. SATB. “Mendelssohn 14. 
17. England yet (Solo and Chorus). 8.A.T.B. Sir J. Benedict 2d. 
“4 4 - J.L. Hatton 2d. 








18. The Shepherd’s Sabbath wt on A 
19. Thoughts of Saas WE 8.4 __ one Henry Smart 2d. 
20, ae, s Return, 8.A. TB. oa «a eas »» 2d. 
21, Anold Church Song. §8.A. - B, oes cee -_ wo 2d 
22, Sabbath Bells. 8.A.T.B. enn eg ove oi ” 2d. 
23. Serenade. S8.A.T.B... ooo set oo ooo ” 2d, 
24. Cold Autumn wind. B.A.T-B, oe eco ese os 1 
25. Orpheus with his lute. 58.8.8. Bennett Gilbert 2d. 
26. Lullaby. 8.A.A. t ins ose 1d. 
27. This is my own, my native land. §.A.T.B. ... Bir G@. A. Macfarren 1d 
28. March of the Men of Harlech, §,A.T.B. e Dr Rimbault 2d, 
29. God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. éeo one ae 1d, 
30. Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. jas eee ae ca » ld, 
31. The Retreat. T.T.B.B. eh cee eae ees «. DL, de Rille ad 
32. Lo! morn is breaking. 8. apie alas aga abe «+ Cherubini 2d 
33. Weare spirits. 8.8.5. oe fir G. ma Macfarren 4d 
34. Market Chorus (Masaniello). 8. A: 7. B... eco gee Auber 4d 
35, The Prayer (Masaniello). S.A.T.B.  ... 0 ee cee owe ld 
36. The Water Sprites. 8.A.T.B.... om oss ose eos Kiicken 2d 
37. Eve’s glittering star. 8.A.T.B. ame eee cee eo ‘- 2d, 
38. When first the primrose. 8.A.T. ihe aga 0 8 eee a“ 2d. 
39. O dewdrop bri yht. 8.A.T.B. ces oe o 1d, 
40. Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle. 8. ADB.. oss Be Rossini 4d. 
1, Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern és = Gill 2d, 
42, Sunof mysoul. §8.A.T.B... ne ” Brinley Richards 2d. 
43. "Twas fancy and the ocean’s spray. 8.A.T. B... ose G. A. Osborne 2d. 
44, A Prayer for those at Sea. 8.A. ‘B. 2d. 
45. O Thou, Whose power ng vir from n Moré in Bigitto). "Rossini 2d. 
46, The Guard on the Rhine. SirG. A. Macfarren 1d. 
47. The German Fatherland. 8.A. TB pa 1d. 
48, The Lord is my oe (Quartet). 8. A. 2. B. ian G. A. Osborne 2d. 
49, Te Deum in LG eee eee Jackson 2d, 
50. Te Deum in we aa oe on . ae Nares 2d, 
51. per A (La Gata, B. ae SOR Ria ama ctaans Rossini 4d. 
52. Cordelia, A.T.T ad < ooo «.  @,A. Osborne 4d, 
53. Iknow. 8.A.T. B sete Walter Hay 2d. 
54, Ohorus of Handmaidens (from Fridoliny <<a ons A. Randegger 4d. 
55. The Offertory Sentences... +» oe» Edmund Rogers 4d, 
56, The Red-Oross Knight pee .. Dr Calleott 2d. 
57, The Chough and Crow . Sir H.R. Bishop 3d 
58. The‘Oarnovale” . ae Rossini 2d. 
59. Softly falls the moonlight ... . Edmund Rogers 4d, 
60. Air by Himmel ay Lh —— 2d. 
61. Offertory Sentences .. rey 4c, 
o. Villiers 8 Stanford 6d, 


62. The Resurrection 


63. Our Boys. New Patriotic Bong . . x 4. 7 and W. M. Lutz 4d, 
64. The Men of Wales « ose ew —_— 4a. 
65. Dame Durden... 1d. 
66. A little farm well tillea ook 1d. 
67. bg A bg a simple maiden ‘ ‘Bir @. A. wien 1d, 
68. Fair H .< eee oad 9 ld, 
69. OnceI eet amaidenfair  ... <a pm 1d. 
70. The jovial Man of Kent... eco ai ose »» id, 
71. The Oak and the Ash one oad oe eco ” be 


72. Heart of Oak . won o 
73. Come to the sunset, ‘tree ove we aoe oe « W.A, Phillpott 4d, 
74. May. 8.A.T.B. W.F. Banks 2d, 


75. Pure, lovely janocenss (i Hie di Lahore), Chorus for female 





voices ‘assenet 4d 
76. A Love Idyl. SAT-B. sce wees eens = ew a 
77. Hail tothe woods. A.T.T. a oe ..J. Yarwood 2d, 
78. Near the town of — Dean .. - ‘Thomas J. Dudeney 2d, 
79. Our merry boys at om J. Yarwood 2d, 
80. Christ is risen (Buster Anthem). ‘8. A. eR: .. nt sah Berlioz 3d, 
81. When the sun sets o’er the us (J! Di p<. A. Rubinstein 3d, 
82. Hymnof Nature _... so «. Beethoven 3d, 
83. Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part-Songs, No. D een W. Maynard 4d, 
84, Sporting Notes (Humorous apdittnat _ 2) o“ 4d. 
85. Austrian National — jee? ee "Haydn 4d, 


* Joseph Robinson 4d, 


86. A May Carol. 8.8 pee 

87. The tri ht-hair’d a ATT, B. ws «Theodor L. Olemens 3d, 
88. Oh, Rest (Velleda) we eee wee,:S«O. HH Lenepveu 4d. 
89. Love reigneth over ail. T.T.B.B. was at ion C. G. Elsasser 6d. 
90. Joy Waltz. T.T.B.B. oe 6d. 
91. The Star of Bethlehem ( Christmas Carol) Theodor L. Clemens 24. 
92, Busy, Curious, Thirsty Fly. 1T.A.T.B. ae ” 3d. 





LONDON: CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


City Branch—1é¢ & 15, POULTRY, E.C. 
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BOOSEY & GO. PUBLICATIONS. 





Price 10s. 6d. in cloth. 


SPOHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL. 
Edited by HENRY HoLMEs, 
A New Edition of this renowned work, revised and improved, has just been 
published, in which the pages have been so arranged as to avoid objectionable 
turnings-ov er in the middle of passages. 


Twenty pages. Price 18. each, 


BOOSEY’S VIOLIN MISCELLANY: 
27 Numbers, 
Containing Gems from BEETHOVEN, MOZART, MENDELSSOHN, Operatic Airs, 
&c, List of Contents gratis. 


BOOSEY & CO.’S VIOLIN DUETS. 
MAZAS’ 35 PROGRESSIVE DUETS (15 Easy, 11 Not Difficult, 9 Brilliant)- 
Double Number, 1s, 6d. 
VIOTTI’S 6 DUETS. 1s, 
PLEYEL’S 12 DUETS (6 Elementary and 6 more Advanced). 1s. 
KALLIWODA’S 12 DUETS. 1s. 
Each work contains from 60 to 90 pages, with the two parts in separate books, 


LOGIER’S SYSTEM 
OF THE SOILENCE OF MUSIO, HARMONY, AND COMPOSITION. 
New and much Enlarged Edition, price 12s. 6d. 

The Musical Standard says:—‘‘ Although many works on Harmony have 
appeared since Logier first gave his celebrated book to the world, we do not know 
of any that surpass it. Asa guide ' to the teacher, or for the purpose of private 
study, we know of no better book.” 


New Editions, price 3s. 6d. each. 
PANSERON’S METHOD FOR 
MEZZO~SOPRANO. 

216 pages. 

NAVA’S METHOD FOR BARITONE. 


Edited and Translated by CHARLES SANTLEY. 200 pages. 
The above two matchless works are reduced in prices to place them within the 
reach of all Students. 














Price 5s. each, paper cover ; 78. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 
THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 
THE BARITONE ALBUM. | THE TENOR ALBUM. 

Containing for each voice a complete repertoire of the most celebrated Operatic 
Songs of the last hundred years, including many beautiful pieces unknown in 
this country, indispensable to Students and Amateurs of Operatic Music. All the 

songs are in the original keys, unabridged, with Italian and English words. 

“ A more useful publication than these collections cannot be a. 
theneum, 





SPLENDID PRESENTATION BOOK. 


SONGS OF THE DAY. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges. Full music size, price 7s, 6d. 

Containing Sixty Songs by Arthur Sullivan, F. H. Cowen, J. L. Mollo 
Marzials, J. L. Hatton, Miss Wakefield, Hamilton Aidé, Louis Diehl, 


Virgina inia 
Gabriel, Dolores, Pinsuti, Frederic Clay, and other eminent Composers. . 





Price 2s. 6d. each volume, paper covers; 48., cloth, gilt edges. 


THE ROYAL SONG BOOKS, 
A complete Encyclopedia of Vocal Music. 
SONGS OF ENGLAND. (2 vols.) SONGS OF GERMANY. 
SONGS OF SCOTLAND SONGS OF ITALY. 
SONGS OF IRELAND. SONGS OF sg AND 
SONGS OF WALES. | NORTHERN EUROP: 
SONGS OF FRANCE. SONGS OF BASTERN EUROPE. 
The above Volumes contain One Thousand Popular Ballads. 
BEETHOVEN’S SONGS. SCHUBERT'S SONGS, 
MENDELSSOHN’S — RUBINSTEIN’S SONGS, 
SCHUMANN’S SONG RUBINSTEIN’S VOCAL DUETS. 
ro with German and English Words, 
HANDEL’S ORATORIO SONGS. SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. 
HANDEL'S OPERA SONGS, (Italian Mezzo-8o ee and Contralto. 
and English Words.) SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. 
Tenor and Baritone. 


MODERN BALLADS. | HUMOROUS SONGS. 
SACRED SONGS. CHOICE DUETS FOR LADIES. 


MUSIC FOR THE KINDERGARTEN, 
Upwards of 100 HYMNS, SONGS, and GAMES. 
With Full Explanations, for use in the en and Family. 2s. 6d., cloth. 














: NEWEST NUMBERS OF 
THE CHORALIST. 


Price One Penny each. 


No. No. 

248 The Norse-King’s Bride .J.Trouselle | 255 Phillis’ Ohoice ......... Josiah Booth 
249 The Arethusa .............0000 00 Shield | 256 John O'Grady .......cceereeeeee . Irish 
250 Phillida flouts me ......... Old Song | 257 The Bay of Biscay ............ Davey 


258 Come let us all with one accord 
(Wedding March)... Mendelssohn 
259 Among the Lilies (Stephanie | 


Handel 


Sensll Josiah Booth 


251 The Harmonious Blacksmith | 
252 The Flower Girl | 





253 The White Squall ......... G. Barker Gavotte) oo... recesceseeenes ulka 
254 John Grumllie.............00:0000 Scotch | 260 The Macgregor’s Gathering ...Lee 
All S.A.T.B. 

FAVOURITE CANTATAS. 

GEORGE FOX’S HAMILTON TIGHE . eee see oe 1/0 
HENRY HOLMES’ CHRISTMAS re Words by KEBLE wen “een 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S PRODIGAL see o> ae, ae 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S ON SHORE AND SEA. ese eee eee wwe 2/6 
F. H. COWEN’S ROSE MAIDEN ‘ a ove eee ow. 2/6 
F. H. COWEN’S CORSA eee eo eee on vee «. 3/6 
F, HOWELL’S LAND OF PROMISE ose ae eee eos eee . 2/6 
F. HOWELL’S SONG OF THE MONTHS... Les one wes ous ww. 2/6 
KAPPEY’S PER MARE, PER TERRAM ... ows eos eee ove .. 3/0 





Forty pages, price 6d. 


THE FAMILY GLEE BOOK. 


A collection of Forty original and standard Part-songs, Glees, Rounds, &c., by 
eminent composers, in short score. 





Price 2s, each, or, in One Voiume, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HANDEL’S SIX ORGAN CONCERTOS. 
Without Orchestra (Second Series). Arranged by W. T. Best, 
Of these Concertos Dr. BuRNEY remarked :—‘‘ Public players on keyed instru- 
ments, as well as private, totally subsisted on them for nearly thirty years.” 


THE PARISH ANTHEM BOOK. 
Containing Fifty Celebrated Anthems. In Numbers, One Penny each ; or, in 
eae a 3s. 6d., paper cover; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. Specimen Anthem ‘tor 
ne Stamp. 


SHILLING ORATORIOS, MASSES, AND 


CANTATAS. 


| MOUNT OF OLIVES, 

| WALPURGIS NIGHT, 
BEETHOVEN’S Fn IN 0. 
AOIS AND GA EA. 
| MOZART’S REQUIEM, 

| DETTINGEN TE DEUM. 
MESSIAH, | ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 
BACH’S PASSION (MATTHEW). 1/6 | OREATION, 


Also Boosey’s Handy Editions of MESSIAH and ORBATION, price 1s. each. 


SIXPENNY MASSES. 


Edited by 81k JuLius Benepicr. 








HYMN OF PRAISE. 
HAYDN’S IMPERIAL MASS. 
GOUNOD’S 8T. CECILE. 
MOZART’S TWELFTH MASS. 
ROSSINI’S eee _ 
oer, MACOAB 








WEBBE’S MASS IN A. WEBBE'S MASS IN G. 
” MASS IN D. MISSA DE ANGELIB. 
” MASS IN B FLAT. DUMONT’S MASS. 
9» MASS IN F. MISSA IN DOMINICIS, 
o MASS IN 0. MISSA PRO DEFUNCTIS, 


ss MASS IN D MINOR. WESLEY’S GREGORIAN MA8SS. 
Or, bound in One Volume, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


BOOSEY & CO,’S CHURCH SERVICES. 





ROGERS IN D. 4d. COOKE 

GIBBONS IN F. 6d. JAOKBON (of Exeter) IN F. 4d. 
ALDRICH IN G. 6d. IN B FLAT. 6d. 
NARES IN F. 6d. Boyon > ARNOLD IN A. 44. 
OHILDE IN G. 6d. KING I 


BARROW IN F. 4d. EBDON iN 0. 6d 


STANDARD ORGAN WORKS. 


Full Size, bound in cloth, 





ANDRE'S ORGAN BOOKS, 2 Vols, (92 pieces)... + @ach 6/0 
HESSE’S ORGAN BOOKS. R Vols. (55 = sage? age » 6/0 
SMART'S ORGAN BOOK. 12 pieces toe ee a ie ee 
SMART'S ORGAN STUDENT soo tee ewes BO 
SMART’S PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES (60) Pen c000 » oe 86 
HATTON’S ORGAN BOOK, 12 Pieces .., oo owe’ ont 





FOR THE ORGAN. 
ARTHUR gs ag! 8 LOST OHORD and F. H. COWEN’S BETTER 
ND. Arranged by Dr Spark. Price 2s. each, 








LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET. 
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